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ACCOUNT OF LORD MENDIP’S VILLA AT TWICKENHAM: 
Formerty Pore’s. 
With a perfpective View of that celebrated Spot. 


THE centre part .of this building 
only, was the refidence of Mr. Pope. 
He purchafed it in 1715, and the 
latter end of that year'he removed 
there with his father and mother. 
This he calls one of the grand eras 
of his life. ‘The improvement of his 
houfe and gardens was for many 
years his favourite employment. He 
was particularly interefted in the con- 
ftruction of a grotto, which he en- 
riched with many curious {pars and 
gems. Warburton obferves, that * the 
beauty of his poetic genius appeared 
to as much advantage im the difpofi- 
tion of thefe romantic materials, as in 
any of his belt contrived poems.’ The 
poet’s own defcription of his grotto, 
in a letter to Mr. Blount, dated June 
1725, is worth tranfcribing ; 

* Let the young ladies be affured I 
make nothing new in my. gardens, 
without wifhing to fee the print.of 
their fairy tteps in every part of them. 
I have put the laft hand to my works 
of this kind, in happily finifhing the 
fubterraneous way and grotto: I there 
found a {pring of the cleareft water, 
which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and 
night. From the river Thames, you 
fee through my arch up a walk of 
the wildernefs, to a kind of open 
temple, wholly compofed of fhelis in 
the rufltic manner; and from that dif- 
tance under the temple youdook down 
through a {loping arcade of trees, and 
fee the fails on the river paling fud- 
denly and vanithing, as through a 
perfpective glafs. When you {hat the 
doors of this grotto, it becomes on 
the inftant, from a luminous room, a 
Camera Obfura; on the wails of 
which all the objeéts of the rivey, hilis, 
wood and boats, are forming a mov- 
ing) pictare in their vifible radiations : 
and when you have a mind to light it 
up, it affords you a very different 

VoL. cx. 


fcene ; itis finithed with fhells inter- 
{perfed with pieces of looking glafs in 
angular forms; and in the ceiling is a 
ftar of the fame material, at which 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure 
of thin alabafter) is hung in the mid- 
die, a thoufand pointed rays glitter, 
and are reflected over the place. 
There are connected to this grotto, 
by a narrower paflage, two porches, 
one toward the river of fmooth ftones 
full of light; and open; the other to- 
ward the garden fhadowed with trees, 
rough with fhells, flints, and iron- 
tree. The bottom is paved with fim- 
ple pebble, as is alfo the adjoining 
walk up the wildernefs to the temple, 
in the natural tafte, agreeing not ill 
with the little dripping murmur, and 
the aquatic idea of the whole place.’ 
He continued improving it till his 
death. Inthe copy of Homer, which 
he ufed for his tranflation (now in the 
earl of Orford’s library) is a tketch 
by the poet himfelf of the view from 
this grotto, including the church, and 
part of the village of Twickenham. 

But this once celebrated grotto has 
fuffered much from the dilapidations 
of time, and the pious thefts of vifitors, 
who feleé&t the fpars, ores, and even 
the common flints, as fo many facred 
relics. In two adjoining apertures in 
the rock, are placeda Ceres and a 
Bacchus, an excellent buft of Pope, 
and fome other figures. In the right 
cavity, which opens to the river, by 
means of a fmall window, latticed 
with iron bars, our bard fat, it is faid, 
when he compofed fome of his hap- 
pieit verfes. At the extremity next 
the garden, is this. infcription, from 
Horace, on white marble : 


¢ Secretumi iter et fallentis femita vite.” 


In another grotto, which paffes une 
der a road to the ftables, and con- 
nets the p'eafure grounds, are three 
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beautiful bufts, in Italian marble, of 
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After Pope’s death, which happen- 


fir William Stanhope, his daughter,.ed at Twickenham, May 30, 1744, 


and the late earl of Chetterfield. In 
a niche, oppofite each, is placed a 
Roman urn of exquifite workmanhhip. 
Huge maffes of flones are fcattered 
round, in imitation of rocks; and 
wild plants and hardy foreft trees are 
planted on each fide, to give a fylvan 
rudenefs to the fcene. From this fpot, 
after vifiting the orangery, &c. you 
are led to a fimall obelifk, erected by 
the filia! piety of our poet to the me- 
mory of his mother. 

At this villa, Pope received vifits 
from the moft eminent of his literary 
contemporaries. Swift, Gay, and 
himfelf, frequently made an illuftrious 
triumvirate of genius. One of lord 
Bolinbroke’s letters is addreffed to the 
three Yahoos of Twickenham, Jona- 
than, Alexander, and John. 


his houfe was fold to fir William Stan- 
hope, who added the wings and en- 
larged the gardens, by laying out a 
piece of ground on the oppofit fide of 
the lane, connected by a fubterrane- 
ous paflage, in which is placed the 
following infeription : 
The humble roof, the gardens {canty line 
Til fuit the genius of the bard divihe 5 
But faney now difplays a fairer {cope, 
And Stanhope’s plans unfold the foul of 
Pope. 

From fir William Stanhope, Pope’s 
villa pafled to the right hon. Wellbore 
Ellis, afterward lord Mendip, who 
married his daughter. His lordthip 


died the 2d day of the prefent month. 

Of'the celebrated willow, our rea- 
ders will find a recent account in our 
Magazine for September lait, p. 220. 


CHARACTER OF F4MES HARRIS, ESQ. 
By his Sox, Lorp Matmssury. 


[From his * Works and Life,’ publifhed by his Lordhhip. ] 


THE diftin€tion, fays lord Malmf- 
hoary, by which my father was moft 
generally known, while living, and 
by which he is likely to furvive to 
potterity, is that of a man of learning. 
His profound knowledge of Greek, 
which he applied more fuccefsfully, 
perhaps, than any modern writer has 
done, to the ftudy arid explanation of 
ancient philofophy, arofe from an 
early and intimate acquaintance with 
the excellent poets and hiftorians in 
that language, They, and the beft 


writers in the Augoftan age, were his 


conftant and never-failing recreation. 


By his familiarity with them, he was 
enabled to enliven and illuftrate his 
deeper and more abilruie fpeculations ; 
as every page almoft of thefe volumes 
(his works) will abundantly teitify. 
But his attainments were not confined 
to ancient philofophy and claffical 
learning. He poffeffed likewife a 
general knowledge of modern hiilory, 
with a very diftinguithing tafte in the 
fine arts, in one of which he was an 


eminent proficient. His fingular in- 
duftry empowered him to make thefe 
various acquifitions, without neglect- 
ing any of the duties which he owed 
to his family, his friends, or his 
country. I am in pofleffion of fuch 
proofs, befide thofe already given to 
the public, of my father’s laborious 
itudy and reflexion, as, I apprehend, 
are very rarely to be met with. Not 
only was he accuftomed, through a 
long feries of years, to make copious 
extracts from the different books which 
he read, and to write critical remarks 
and conjectures on many of the paf- 
fages extracted, but he was alfo in the 
habit of regularly committing to writ- 
ing fuch reflections as arofe out of his 
ftudy, which evince a mind carefully 
difciplined, and anxiou‘ly bent on the 
attainment of felf-knowledge and felf- 
government. And yet, though ha- 
bituated to deep thinking and labori- 
ous reading, he was generally cheer- 
ful, even to playfulneis. There was 
no pedantry in his manners or con- 
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verfation, nor was he ever feen either 
to difplay his learning with oftenta- 
tion, or to treat with flight, or fuper- 
cilioufnefs, thofe lefs informed than 
himfelf. He rather fought to make 
them partakers of what he knew, than 
to mortify them by a parade of his 
own fuperiority. Nor had he any of 
that miferable faftidioufnefs about 
him, which too often difgraces men 
of learning, and prevents their being 
amufed or interefted, at leaft their 
choofing to appear fo, by common 
performances, and commen events. 

It was with him a maxim, that the 
moft difficult, and infinitely the pre- 
ferable, fort of criticifm, both in li- 
terature and the arts, was that which 
confifts in finding out beauties, ra- 
ther than defects; and although he 
certainly wanted not judgment to dif- 
tinguifh and prefer fuperior excel- 
lence of any kind, he was too rea- 
fonable to expect it fhould very often 
occur, and too wife to allow himfelf 
to be difgufted at common weaknefs 
orimperfection. He thought, indeed, 
that the very attempt to pleafe, how- 
ever it might fall fhort of its aim, 
deferved fome return of thanks, fome 
degree of approbation ; and that to 
endeavour at being pleafed by fuch 
efforts, was due to juftice, to good- 
nature, and to good fenfe. 

Far, at the fame time, from that 
prefumptuous conceit, which is foli- 
citous about mending others, and that 
morolenefs, which feeds its own pride 
by dealing general cenfure, he culti- 
vated to the utmoft that great moral 
wifdom, by which we are made ha- 
mane, gentle, and forgiving; thank- 
ful for the bleflings of life, acquiefcent 
in the affliétions we endure, and fub- 
miilive to ail the difpenfations of pro- 
vidence. He detefted the gloom of 
fuperftition, and the perfecuting fpi- 
rit by which it is fo often accom 
panied ; but he abhorred ftill more 
the baneful and deftrudtive fyftem of 
moral philofophy ; and from his early 
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folicitude to infpire me with a hatred 
of it, it would almoft feem that he 
forefaw its alarming approach and 
fatal progrefs. There is no obliga- 
tion, whichI acknowledge with more 
thankfulnefs ; none that I fhall more 
anxioufly endeavour to confer upon 
my own children, from a thorough 
conviction of its value and import- 
ance. 

My father’s affection to every part 
of his family was exemplary and uni- 
form. As a hufband, a parent, a 
mafter, he was ever kind and indul- 
gent; and it deferves'to be mentioned 
to his honour, that he thought it no 
interruption of his graver occupations, 
himfelf to inftraét his daughters, by 
exerciling them daily both in reading 
and compofition, and writing effays 
for their improvement, during many 
of their younger years. No manwas 
a better judge of what belonged to 
female education, and the elegant ac- 
complifhments of the fex, or more 
difpoted to fet a high value upon them. 
But he had infinitely more at heart, 
that his children fhould be carly ha- 
bituated to the practice of religion 
and morality, and deeply impreiled 
with their true principles. To pro- 
mote this defireable end, he was affi- 
duous both by inftruétion and exam- 
ple, being himfelf a conftant attend- 
ant upon public worfhip, and enforce 
ing that great duty upon every part 
ot his family. The deep fenfe of 
moral and religious obligation, which 
was habitual to him, and thofe bene- 
volent feelings, which were fo great a 
happinefs to his family and friends, 
had the fame powerful influence over 
his public as his private life. He 
kad an ardent zeal for the profperity of 
his country, whoie real interefts he well 
underftood; and in his parliamentary 
conduct he proved himfelf a warm 
friend to the genuine principles of 
religious and civil liberty, as well as 
a firm fapporter of every branch of 
our — conititution, 
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Of the Women and Marriaces of the Iroquois, the Hurons, 
and other AMERICAN NATIONS. 


[Tranflated from ‘ Babie’s Travels among Savage Nations.’} 


ANCIENT authors, in the latter 
ages of paganifm, and even Athezus, 
thought that man, in his rude flate, 
having no marriage ceremony, united 
himfelf promifcuoufly with the fe- 
males, like the lower animals, till the 
time of Cecrops, who eftablifhed the 
laws of marriage, and obliged his 
fubjeéts to marry, and to be content- 
ed with one wife. This prejudice is 
not as yet entirely done away ; though 
it is evident that marriage has always 
been confidered as a thing moft fa- 
cred, and that its rights have been 
rxefpecéted by nations the moft barba- 
rous. In fact, though at prefent 
many American nations retain all their 
ferocity, and though they appear to 
us to live without laws, religion, or 
police, yet there are none of them 
that do not obferve fome folemnities 
in their matrimonial alliances, and 
that are not jealous as to conjugal 
fidelity. 

The number of wives is reftricted 
to two or three in thofe nations, where 
polygamy has been adopted; if we 
except the chiefs, who, in this refpeét, 
have their particular privileges. But 
where a plurality is permitted, there 
is always a principal wife, who is 
married with more folemnity than the 
others. 

The Algoquins make a great dif- 
tinction between the wife, to whom 
they give the appellation ‘ of the en- 
trance of the hut,’ and thofe whom 
they term ‘ of the middle of the hut,’ 
Thefe laft are the fervants of the 
other, and their children are confider- 
ed as baftards, and of an inferior 
rank to thofe which are born of the 
firft and legitimate wife.-—Among the 
Caribbs alfo, one. wife poflefied rank 
and diftin€ion above the reit. 

Throughout all America, it was not 
permitted to contraét marriage with a 
perfon conneéted in the firlt degree, 


either in a dire or collateral line. 
From this law, the Incas, the lawful 
heirs of the throne, were alone ex- 
empted, the fovereign always marry- 
ing his own filter. 

Among the South-Americans, the 
maternal uncle has a right to the 
daughter of his fifter, and always con- 
fiders her as his future fpoufe. 

The Iroquois, not being obliged 
to marry their relations, like the Ca- 
ribbs and Hebrews, are very f{cru- 
pulous refpeéting the degrees of con- 
fanguinity ; and it would be confider- 
ed as the higheft breach of decorum 
to intermarry with the flaves of their 
hut. 

The Algoquins, fome of whom have 
no objection to polygamy, make no 
feruple of marrying feveral fitters : 
and when one is pregnant, they con- 
nect themfelves f{ucceflively with the 
others ; the general rule among the 
favages being not to cohabit with their 
wives, after they have declared their 
pregnancy. 

As to the Iroquois, the Hurons, 
and other tribes, where polygamy is 
not eftablifhed, after the death of their 
firft wife, they generally marry her 
filler: the relations of the deceafed do 
not fail to propofe this new alliance to 
the hufband, if his contract during 
the firft marriage has met their ap- 
probation. 

Befide the Caribbs, who may be 
faid to be born married, by the efta- 
blifhed deftination of law, and by the 
right which coufins have to their fe- 
male coufins-germain ; there are many 
other nations, where the parents of 
the fature hufbands contraét engage- 
ments for their children, from their 
earlieft infancy. From that period, 
thefe hufbands become fervants in the 
huts of their future wives. By this 
fervitude they appear to purchafe the 
right, or the honour of the alliance, 
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as Jacob purchafed his by ferving La- 
ban, his father-in-law, feven years 
for Leah, and feven years for Rachael, 
Thefe engagements do not, however, 
advance the period of confummation ; 
it feldom happens among the South 
Americans, that a young man ven- 
tures either himfelf or through his 
friends, to demand this right of mar- 
riage, till he has made one or two 
prifoners, or flain an enemy. 

The children belonging to the mo- 
ther, and favages appearing all equal, 
it is natural to fappofe that their ma- 
trimonial connexions would be regu- 
lated folely by inclination. Inflead 
of this, we find among them three 
orders perfectly diftinct, which they 
are attentive to keep fo. The firft 1s 
that of the Jefenduoans, or nobility ; 
the fecond, 1s the Agagoucha, or com- 
mon people; and the third, is the 
Ennefcona, or flaves, whole lives they 
have faved, or who are born flaves. 
‘The favages of South America, and 
the Algonquins, are very fcrupulous 
with refpeét to their alliances, but the 
Troquois are not fo faftidious on this 


head, provided that they can obtain 


more folid advantages. With regard 
to perfonal qualities, itis expected that 
the young man fhould be brave, a 
good warrior, and an experienced 
hunter, and that the young woman 
fhouid have an unfpotted reputation, 
be a hard worker, and of a mild and 
docile temper. In thefe, as in other 
matters, they are often deceived. 
There are few faultlefs hufbands ; 
and a good wife is a moveable almoft as 
fcarce in America as in Europe; but 
they at leaft do all they can not to be 
deceived. 

Marriage is fuch by its inftitution, 
and by the ties which refult from it, 
that, even among barbarous nations, 
it appears to be eftablifhed. In ge- 
neral, they think when it is contract- 
ed with ail the cuftomary folemnities, 
that it cannot be diffolved. It is per- 
haps trom this reafon that, in the 
Mexican marriage ceremonies, the 
prieits tied together the garments of 
the mdn and wife, to indicate that 
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they were to remain infeparable dur- 
ing life. Yet the Iroquois are not 
over-{fcrupulous  refpeéting divorce. 
Formerly they were more fo. ‘They 
themfelves complain that a relaxation 
of manners now prevails, with which 
they were formerly unacquainted. 

An aged Braiilian miffionary affur- 
ed me, that fuch was the delicacy of 
the Brafilians as to reputation, that, 
if a young woman made a flip, the not 
only muft give up all hopes of a huf- 
band, but that fhe rifked every kind of 
ill-treatinent from her own relations. 

Among the Iroquois, the women 
being ablolute miftreffes of their own 
actions, are not much alarmed at con- 
fequences. The wife piunders the 
concubines of her hufband, without a 
reproach on his part. But if fhe, be- 
fide this, teafes him with bad humour, 
he indeed is ftill filent, as he dares 
not engage in a quarrel, and flill lefs 
venture to beat his wife ; but, at laf, 
tired with this internal war, he quits 
her, and a feparation takes place. 

If the wife has gone aftray, the huf- 
band diffembles his jealoufy as much as 
he can; itis with him a point of ho- 
nour to be thought infenfible to that 
paffion. But he {peedily repays with 
ufury the infidelities of his wife, and 
thus induces her more eafily to agree 
to a feparation. 

Although the Iroquois affect to have 
no jealoufy, it is with them a violent 
paffion, the effects of which are often 
dreadful. On this fubje@t I thall re- 
late a faét, which I have from a per- 
fon who had lived a long time among 
them. 

A hufband, not pleafed with the 
condutt of his wife, but diffembling 
his refentment, carried her with him 
at the ufual time of hunting. ‘The 
year was favourable, the game abund- 
ant, and the hufband a good hunter ; 
yet he pretended that nothing was to 
be got, and alleged, as an excufe, 
that he was under the power of fafci- 
nation. ‘Lhe hunting feafon drew to 
a clofe, the provifions. were expended, 
and the wife fuffered much from hun- 


ger. The hufband having haraffed 
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her im this manner for a long time, 
at laft pretended that he had had a 
dream ; that he was to attack the hut 
of his wife, during the night, as an 
enemy, to make her a prifoner, and 
to treat her as a flave. The wife, 
who fancied that fhe fhould be able 
to elude the effetts of this dream, as 
is often the cafe, agreed that her huf- 
band fhould realize it. This he did 
not fail to do the following night. 
He attacked the hut, made a flave of 
his wife, and condemned her to be 
burned. He tied her to a poft, and 
made a great fire. The wretched 
wife confidered all this merely as a 
joke; but the was deceived. With 
the hufband the matter was but too 
ferious. He reproached her with her 
infidelities, either true or pretended, 
and roafted her at a flow fire, with 
the moft unfeeling cruelty. The bro- 
ther of this woman, who had for her 
the ftrongeft attachment, had fet out 
to bring her provifions, left fhe fhould 
fuffer from want. He arrived at the 
place during the time of this cruel 
execution, and was a diftant fpecta- 
tor of the dreadful fpeftacle. The 
hut was open, and he heard the 
dreadful thrieks of his fitter. Having 
recognized her hufband, and his fifter, 
without being perceived, he did not 
Tong hefitate; he pointed his gun, 
and killed the hufband. He then un- 
tied his fifter, and learned from her 
the fuipicions of the jealous hufband, 
and the caufe of his dreadful ven- 
geance. The recovery of the poor 
woman was hopelefs; the compaf- 
fonate brother pitying her fufferings, 


THEATRICAL MOCK-DELICACY. 


ftabbed her with her own confent; 
and after having paid the laft duties 
to the body, according to eftablithed 
cuftom, he returned to the village, 
and related the melancholy tale. 

Thefe examples of violent, jealonfy 
and vengeance, much feldomer occur 
among the Iroquois than among the 
nations bordering on Louifiana; there 
the hufbands, after offering every fpe- 
cies of infalt to their unfaithful wives, 
bite off their nofe and ears, and no 
perfon is furprized, or finds fault with 
the brutal aétion. ‘The Brafilians put 
them to death without {cruple, and go 
and tell their father, ‘ 1 ~have killed 
your daughter becaufe fhe was un- 
faithful.” The father anfwers with 
much coldnefs, * You have done well, 
fince fhe deferved it.’ 

The Caribbs and the Galibis punifh 
adultery feverely, whether the man 
or the woman be the tranfgrefior. If 
the man be in fault, he is called be- 
fore the affembly of the nation, and 
there each perfon may pour upon him 
feveral pitchers of boiling water. He 
is, after this, given up to his wife, 
or to her relations, who may either 
pardon him, or put him to death, if 
they are not fatisfied. 

‘The punithment of the guilty wife, 
is ftill more fevere ; for, after having 
fuffered the fame infliction as the man, 
fhe is delivered over to her relations, 
who reftore all the marriage prefents, 
and bury her alive. Where fuch ri- 
gorous punifhment attend adultery, it 
is to be prefumed that divorce is ne- 
ver, or at leaft very feldom, per- 
mitted, 






To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 
AS you lately prefented us with a 
paper on the particulur humour of a 
theatrical audience, I have ventured 
to follow it up with fome remarks on 
another peculiarity, nearly allied to it, 
which 1 hope will not be unaccepta- 
ble. 
Affeflation of every kind is odious 


and infufferable; and an ape is, as 
Locke obferves, more difliked becaufe 
he approaches the fhape and look of 
what he is not; namely, of a man. 
Mock-religion, refpecting mere ex- 
ternals, and mock-friendfhip, as com- 
prifing only the ceremonies of that 
noble principle, are cOnfidered as the 
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fhadows and phantoms of what they 
would pafs for; and as the temper 
of the age feems to’ call for it, it may 
not be amifs to take a review of mock- 
delicacy, another ape in a form it has 
no pretenfions to aflume. 

Left I fhould be mifunderftood, 
however, in my fentiments, I will 
premife it as my opinion of real de- 
licacy, that it is an elegant refine- 
ment; that it is even a branch of vir- 
tue, a petite morale, which does ho- 
nour to the charaéter of a man: that 
it diftinguifhes him from a brute, and 
raifes him,above the level of human 
brutes, the grofs and fenielefs rabble, 
a fet as far beneath the brute creation 
in merit, as they are above them in 
opportunities of improvement. 

Delicacy is a principal ingredient 
in the compofition of that being we 
ftyle a gentleman, which is, when 
well defined and well underftood, the 
higheft chara‘ter in life ; as in the real 
gentleman are included the duties of 
virtue, the niceties of honour, and the 
ornaments of fentiment. A man may 
be honeit, he may be jult, he may be 
virtuous, and yet, with all thefe va- 
lvable qualities, for want of delicacy, 
be regarded as of common mould. 
Great encomiums are unquettionably 
due to this principle, when genuine; 
and as great cenfure ought to be pafied 
on the affectation of it; particularly 
when thofe are the pretenders to it, who 
have the leaft imaginable fhare in it. 
It is jut that impottures of all kinds 
fhould mect the rebuke and punith- 
ment due to fraud. 

The affeftation of delicacy I am 
about to introduce is of the theatric 
kind, a chronical diftemper, which 
{preads during the feafon for plays, to 
the deftru&tion of wit, humour and 
pleafantry ; and the perfons that ge- 
nerally firft catch the infection are 
the innocent lambs in the upper gal- 
Jeries of the theatre, whofe tafte and 
Manners cannot endure the leait ap- 
proaches to vulgarity, as foreign to 
their natures. ‘fo exhibit a fcene, or 
to ule an expreflien that is profs or low 
in their preience, is cruel’ indeed, as 
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cruel as to utter unchafte expreffions 
before a modeft lady ; which, accord- 
ing to the common phrafe, no gen- 
tleman would be guilty of. 

It is a pity that our nation in ge- 
neral, not content with adopting the 
agreeable cuitoms and real improve- . 
ments of its neighbours, fhould like- 
wife tranfplant their blemithes with 
them, fuch as the reigning tafte of 
aping the fentimental infipidity of the 
French and Germans, and exploding 
real humour from our Englit flage, 
a circumftance of confequence to the 
caufe of theatrical literature. 

If we only reprefent what men, 
fhould be, under the feveral refine- 
ments of tafte and propriety, I cannot 
conceive the leaft pleafure, or ule, 
refulting from plays ; for the latter 
of thefe views is ftrenuoufly contended 
for by the advocates of the drama. 
No folly, or vice, is exploded; the 
end of comedy is defeated ; and true 
humour, which confifls in expofing 
real charaéter, is loft. It is true, we 


are to teach what men fhould be; bur . 
it is alfo requifite that we reprefent 
what men are; by the one we paint 


patierns for imitation; by the other, 
examples to be avoided. 

As I have already obferved, I wilt 
never be fo blindly prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the theatre, as to confider it 
as much contributing to reform vice, 
however great an advocate I am for 
it; but it may with truth be affirmed, 
that it is greatly inftrumental in ba- 
nifhing follies and improprieties. By 
excluding ftriking characters, then, it 
follows that we actually cut off the 
view of utility, propofed by dramatic 
writers in one eflential point at leaft. 
But if it muft be granted that vice is 
alfo corrected by a proper reprefenta- 
tion of it, there is an additional rea- 
fon why high colouring for odious 
charatters is indifpenfable. To fati- 
rize nothing is no fatire; to repre- 
fent nothing, 1s no reprefentation. 

That plays thould net be, over- 
charged with fcenes of low-life and 
brutality, will be readily granted. 
‘Yoo much of one thing, fays the old 
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a famene(s has no influential charm 
More than this, I willeven allow that 
the grofier characters fhould be judi- 
ciou‘ly and {paringly interfperfed; but 
neither nature nor pleafure will coun- 
tenance an utter exclulion of them. 

If my opponents wil! warmly main- 
tain the caule of fentimental plays in 
the extreme, let them confine their 
tafte to certain reftrictions, and affign 
proper and diftin& provinces for fen- 
timent and humour; make tragedy a 
vehicle for the former, and comedy for 
the latter. ‘The diftindtion ie be 
adopted with fuccefs, as the dignity of 
tragedy would difpe rs with fallies of 
pleafantry and Me r, while comedy 
naturally calls for them. Such a con- 
duct in writing would not be an exact 
picture of nature, which requires 
things to be drawn as they happen in 
life ; yet, rather than a worfe regula- 
tion fhould be admitted, this would be 
entitled to toleration. 

Bat on no account fhould indelica- 
cies in affairs of love be encouraged. 
Such examples will never mend the 
manners of an age, already too prone 
to diffolutenefs. If ever the hiis is 
raifed, trafh like this demands ir. But 
fo great is the partiality of the peo- 
ple, that indecent jokes of this kind 
in the older dramatic writerzs meet 
with applaufe, or at leatt elcape cen- 
fure, when an innocently low charac- 
ter, by a more modern writer, who 
has not acquired the fanttion of time, 
is received with marks of diffatisfac 
tion. Which 

applaufe and cenfure may be laid to 
the account of a itci for. finding 
fault, the prejudice in favour_of efta- 
blithed performances, and the inabi- 
lity of the greater half of an audience 
to judge for themfelves. 

1 
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proverb, is good for nothing. Nei- 
ther fhould an endlefs repetition of 
the moit amiable charaéters be ferved 
up to the public. Variety is to be 
confulted, as a principal recommenda- 
tion in all forts of amufement. Let 
every fpecies of character take its 
turn, and that variety 
be provided for. Pleafure and profit 
are both ferved by the help of variety ; 


unfair diftribution of 


That the lower ranks in life are 
ever the moft forward in expreffing a 
difapprobation of vulgar fcenes, is 
worthy of obiervation. They are fenfi- 
ble of their own failings, and regard 
the fcenes before them as a fatire on 
themfelves ; they view their own de- 
formity in a glafs, and, difpleafed at 
the appearance they make, wreak 
their vengeance on the author that 
drew them. From the tribunal (which 
is the Sighe/ in the theatre) is iffued 
the hifs of diflatisfaction, and that hifs 
is echoed back by fuch as cannot 
hazard an opinion of tueir own: an 
expreffion of difapprobation feems to 
imply difcernment and tafte : the firit 
opinions are generally the ftrongeft ; 
and thus the difpute is finally deter- 
mined, 

To refume the thread of my argu- 
ment: I am fenfible there fhould be a 
difference made between a puppet- 
fhow at Bartholomew-fair, and a 
comedy * the Theatre-royal. There 
fhould alfo be a difference between a 
comedy and afermon. The excefs of 
too much fentiment is as eafily incur- 
red, as that of too little delicacy. 
When I called an expreffion of diflike 
to the humorous exhibition of a low 
character, af2@ation, it was not with- 
out foundation. At thefe public places 
of enterta EMER, it is a principal 
concern of the compan 1 in general to 
approve their good breeding and con- 
fequence; and a more natural way of 
effecting their purpofe does not feem 
to offer itfelf, than that of exploding 

low life. This, they think, infinvates, 
that they themfelves are perfons of 
fome rank and tafte, and that their 
genteel education and converfation in 
polite life difqualify them for ap- 
proving the fcenes before them. Tius 
is the genius of our authors cramped 
by an obfequioufnefs to the people’s 
humour. 

Were the fubje& a little canvaffed, 
I am of opinion it would appear that 
the higher ranks of people are lefs 
prone to teftify an averfion toa fcene 
of coarfe breeding, than thofe of ig- 
noble birth. Perpetual fcenes of high- 
life (perhaps fometimes awkwardly 
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painted by a poet, whofe general re- 
fidence has been confined to a third 
flory) are too common and familiar 
to them to afford them entertainment; 
they ave fick of an eternal round of 
what they fee every day at home, and 
uire a diverfity of reprefentation 
to 5 antele them, and awaken an atten- 
tion that has been palled by a furfeit. 
If this circumttance had been only at- 
tended to by our affecied gentry, they 
would not be fo apt to fkelter their 
confequence behind fo thin a veil; 
they would enjoy a variety they love 
at heart, and not teaze themfelves by 
a {clf-denial that gives them pain. 
It ought to be confidered, that there 
3 a wide diftinction between viewing 
a part, and, playing it in our lives. 
That we do not approve of murder 
and villany, is no reafonwhy we may 
vot fee them reprefe..ted and fatarized 
onthe ftage. ‘To exclude fuch fcenes 
on account of their bafenefs is as ab- 
jurd as to forbid the erection of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, becaufe the people 
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could not eat it when built. But as 
St. Paul’s cathedral was not intend- 
ed for food, but for the purpofes of 
devotion, and the ends of magnifi- 
cence; fo the unamiable fcenes of a 
dirty knave may be made fubfervient 
to the purpofes of fatire, though they 
cannot be propofed as patterns for imi- 
tation. 

The laft argument I fhall advance 
in favour of fometimes permitting a 
low reprefentation, is drawn from the 
fuppofed utility of the flage above- 
mentioned. It is the lower ranks of 
life, if any, that will be laughed out 
of their faults and follies, as they do 
not think themfelves above the poet’s 
lath. Perfons of quality, on the con- 
trary, are generally feen to fcorn his 
fatire, and confider his cenfures with 
as much reverence as the barkings of 
their lap-dogs. J.ike divinities in 
painting, they difplay themfelves 
nakedly and without difguife, under 
fanétion of their acknowledged fupe- 
riority. 


THE FOLLY OF WISE MEN. 
An Essay. 
{By Heney Fittpinc, Efq.—Not in his Works.] 


Nimiram infanus paucis vi 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. 


deatur eo quod, 


Hor. 


Few men may madnefs this, or folly name, 
For moft men are infected with the fame. 


THERE are a kind of filly fellows, 
whom [ do not remember to have feen 
fully animadverted upon by any au- 
thor, ancient or modern. Many have 
indeed given us fhrewed hints con- 
cerning them, have attacked them as 
it were obliquely and in the dark ; 
but none have ever fairly declared 
war againft them, and have dared to 
oppole them in open field; the true 
reafon of which feems to be, that the 
world in general will be almoft fure 
to be of their fide, and to maintain 
their caufe. 

Not to keep my reader in too long 
a fufpence, the ily fellows 1 here 


mean, are thofe to whom the common 
voice gives the appellation of wie men. 
A people whom, however they may 
be fortified and fecured, it is ablo- 
lutely neceffary to encounter and ut- 
terly to abolith, before it will be pof- 
fible to introduce any true notions of 
goodnefs, virtue, or indeed of com- 
mon fenfe, among mankind; for to 
all thefe the faid wife men are pro- 
feffed enemies, and all fuch notions 
they will be fure to laugh, or rather 
fhake out of the world, by that. dan- 
gerous fhaking of their heads, with 
which they are ufually fo certain of 
triumphing over their adverfaries, 

M 


go 


It is fearce, I think, neceffary to 
premife, that by wife men here, I do 
not underfland perfons endowed with 
that wifdom of which Solomon was 
pofiefied, which he tells us is more eli- 
gible than gold ; to which he advifes 
us tO open our ears, and to incline 
our hearts; which. David tells us, 
cometh out of the maovth of the 
righteous, and which Solomon fays, 
is defpifed by fools. 

Neither do [ mean that wifdom 
here, which was the deity of the anci- 
ent philofopers, which Seneca fays, is 
fuperior to all the efforts of fortune, 
and whieh, according to Horace, makes 
a man a king of kings, and places 
him next in rank to Jupiter himfelf. 

By wifdom here, | mean that wif- 
dom of this world, which St. Paul ex- 
prefsly tells us 1s folly ; that wifdom 
of the wife, which, as we read both 
in Ifaiah, and in the Corinthians, is 
threatened with deftruction: laftly, I 
here intend that wifdom, in the abund- 
ance of which, as the preacher tells 
us, there is much of grief; which, if 
true, would be alone fufficient to evince 
the extreme folly of thofe who covet 
and purfue fuch wifdom. 

But though the {criptures in the 
places above cited, and in many others 
do very feverely treat this charaer of 
worldly or mock wifdom, they have 
not, I think, very fully defcribed it, 
unlefs perhaps Solomon hath done this 
ironically under the name of folly. 
An opinion to which I am much in- 
clined ; and indeed what is faid in the 
tenth chapter of Ecclefiaftes, of the 
great exaltation of a fool, muit be 
underftood of a fool in repute, and 
fuch is the wife man here pointed at. 

In the fame manner, the beft writers 
among the heathens, have obfcurely 
and ironically charafterifed this wif- 
dom. Whatis acovetous man? fays 
Horace, he is both a fool and a mad- 
man. Now avarice is the very high- 
eft_perfection, ard as it were the 
guinteffence of this kind of wifdom. 
Again, fays the fame Horace.— 
€Choofe any man vou pleafe out of 


the crowd; he is either oppreffed with 
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avarice or miferable ambition.’—Here 
you have the two great charatteriftics 
of this wifdom, avarice and ambition, 
in one verfe, which, the poet tells us, 
were the purfuit of all the wife men 
in Rome, as indeed they have been 
in all other countries. 

Ard with this opinion the judgment 
of the world has foabfolutely coincided, 
that I am extremely doubtful, whether 
by a wife man is generally meant any 
other thana man, who is purfuing the 
direét road to power or wealth, how- 
ever dirty or thorny it may be. A wife 
man, in fhort, in the common efti- 
mation, is he who becomes great or 
rich ; nor are all the labours he un- 
dergoes, or all the frauds and vil- 
lanies, which he commits ever taken 
into the account, or in the leaft con- 
fidered as any objections to his wif. 
dom. 

But however wife a man may be 
who outwits and over-reaches others, 
he feems not much to deferve that 
name, who outwits and over-reaches 
himfelf ; and this, I am afraid, is al- 
ways the cafe with the moft abfolute 
flaves of either of thefe paffions, that 
is to fay, with the wifett of men. 

Jt is certain that a man may (though 
perhaps with greater difficulty) im- 
pofe on himfelf as well as on others; 
for it has been afferted, and I doubt 
not truly, that an habitual liar will 
come in time to believe his own lies. 
In the fame manner+xay a man make 
a fool of himfelf, and this is perhaps 
the higheft degree of worldly cun- 
ning. ‘Thus very artful children do 
fometimes outwit thofe who have the 
care of them, and by fuch means fall 
into all kinds of mifchief; on which 
occafions, | think none will difpute 
but that the little wretches have like- 
wile been too hard for themfelves. 

Divines, purfuing I fuppofe the 
opinions above cited from Solomon 
and St. Paul, have taken great pains 
to prove that the man, who facrifices 
his hopes in another world to any ac- 
quifitians in this, however wile he 
may call himfelf, or may be called by 
others, is in reality a very filly fel- 
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low. Thefe have endeavoured to 
fhow us, that a rafcal gibbeted up as 
it were on the mount ot ambition, or 
a wretch wallowing in the mire of 
avarice, is in truth a fool, and will 
be convinced of his fo!ly when it is 
too late. 

But if there be any perfons who, in 
oppofition to all the arguments which 
have been urged to fupport this doc- 
trine, ftill guide their opinion by the 
oid proverb of a bird in the hand, &c. 
and conclude that thofe are wifeft who 
make fure of the prefent world, yet 
all muft, I think, confefs that he is a 
fool who gives up both ; who without 
any profpect or hopes of a future re- 
ward, takes care to be at prefent as 
miferable as he poffibly can. 

Now that this is the cafe with the 
flaves of ambition and avarice, is fo 
very manifelt, that it forms an affront 
to the human underitanding to endea- 
vour to prove it, T'ake a picture in 
miniature of the former, from the in- 
genious Dr. South. * The ambitious 
perfon, fays he, muft rife early and fit 
late, and mutt purfue his defign with 
a conitant indefatigable attendance ; 
he matt be infinitely patient and fervile, 
and obnoxious to all thofe perfons 
whom he expe‘‘s to rife by ; he mutt 
endure and digeit all forts of affronts ; 
adore the foot that kicks him, and 
kifs the hand that ftrikes him.’ 

Of the latter, you have as lively a 
defcriptien in the excellent Dr. Bar- 
row. * Other vicious inclinations com- 
bat reafon, and often baflle it; but 
feldom fo vanquith it, as that a man 
does approve or applaud himfelf in his 
mifcarriage : but the covetous humour 
feizes on our reafon itfelf, and feateth 
itfelf therein ; inducing it to favour 

nd countenance what is done amifs. 
The voluptuous man is fwayed by the 
violence of his appetite, but the co- 
vetous is feduced by the dictates of 
his judgment: he therefore {crapes 
and hoards and lets go nothing, be- 
caufe he eftcems wealth the beit thing 
in the world, and then judges himfelf 
moft wife when he is molt bafe. La- 
bour not to be rich, ceafe from thine 

i 


own wifdom, faith Solomon; inti- 
mating the judgment fuch perfons are 
wont to make of their riches; whence 
of all difpofitjons oppofite to piety, 
this is the moit pernicious.’ 

With exampics of thé mifery, the 
folly, and indeed the abfurdity of thefe 
purfuits, hittory fo abounds, that as 
there is perliaps no more profitable, 
fo there feems to be no more appofite 
ufe of that ftudy, than to learn a juft 
contempt of ambition and avarice. 
Hiftory may make a half-wiited fel- 
low a politician, and may point out to 
him the means of acquiring power or 
wealth ; but it bids fair to raife the 
man of folid fenfe into a true philofe- 
pher, and to teach him the contempt 
of both. © 

Croefus, king of Lydia, having re- 
ceived a favour from Alcmzon, the 
Athenian, gave him as much gold as 
he could carry. Alcmzon not con- 
tented with loading his pockets, which 
were for the purpofe made immenfely 
large, and filing a vaft pair of boots 
with gold, tied feveral ingots of gold 
to his bair, and crammed his mouth 
with the fame metal. In this condi- 
tion when Croeefus faw him coming 
out of the treafury, Herodotus tells 
us, he burft into a molt immoderate 
fit of laughter, at the extreme avarice 
of the man. 

In folemn truth, there is nothing 
more ridiculous than the labours ei- 
ther of avarice or ambition; and for 
this reafon efpecially* that thofe who 
undergo them, undergo them to no 
purpofe. No fable was ever fo finely 
conceived as that of Tantalus, to re- 
prefent the ftate of a mifer; who, as 
Biron finely faid, ‘ furveys the heaps 
of another man, as if they were his 
own, and his own as if they were 
another man’s, being indeed not in 
poffeffion of his wealth, but pofleffed 
by it. 

And what is the cafe of the am- 
bitious man, when he has gained the 
power he aimed at? Can he call it 
his own, or enfure himéelf the esj;oy- 
ment of it? Notwithftanding all the 
flavery and unwearied diligence with 
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which he muft court the fupporters of He wifcly anfwered, * Call me but 
his power, how liable are they every king to-day, and kill me to-morrow.” 
hour to flide from him? What a bar- Such, fays my author, is the inordi- 
gain did that wretch make who pur- nate defire of reigning ; and fuch, I 
chafed the Roman empire, and was add, is the inordinate folly of am- 
butchered at the end of two months, bition.’ 

by thole military auctioneers that fold And yet thefe two are the great 
it him? And yet we read of one in bufinefs, which the world eipoutes ; 
the hiftory of Spain, who would have to the purfuit of which it afligns the 
been contented with a fhorter term in appellation of wifdom; and to which, 
his royal eflate. ‘In the diffentions if we will attain that honour, we muft 
among the Moors, in the kingdom of {facrifice all the real enjoyments of 
Cordova, when about a dozen fuc- life. 

ceffive kings had been put to the But in plain truth, if it was as cer- 
fword, a youth of a royal family, fays tain that there is no other world, as [ 
Mariana, affifted by a company of take it to be certain that there is, he 
wild young fellows, entered the pa- would be the wifeft man who made 
lace, and defired the foldiers to pro- the mott of the comforts of this ; while 
claim him king. They reprefented the wretch who fpends his days in 
to him the difloyalty of the citizens, cares and mifery, that he may die 
and advifed him to take warning by greater or richer than other men, is 
fo many who had already perifhed. the fillieft fellow in the univerfe. 


HISTORY OF MR. FRAZER. 
Concluded from Page 49. 


OUR father’s papers excited ftrange ing my mother’s rank and honour; 


d 
and clathing emotions in his children. my ownbirthright ; and I determined 
The eldett fon, educated, now habi- to fly to her relations, and claim their 
tuated, *o lofty expettations, faw with protection and fupport of my pre- 
trembling rage and fear, his difputa- tenfions. 

ble rank and name. “His brother, I was called to my mother’s bed- 
uoitedin the fame interett of fame and fide, who had heard of my prepara- 
liftin¢iion, fhared his agitation. The tton for departure to her brother, lord 
eldett daughter, whoie marriage was S . What power dictated irretifti- 
then jult pending with lord Claving- ble eloquence to her tongue—irreiilti- 
ton, beheld with horror and mortifica- ble refolution to her heart? Could 
tion, the pofibility of its being breken, the Deity influence her thus againft 
if her mother’s marriage was declared nature ? Could lefs than the Deity in- 
invalid. Frances wept for all, but fpire in her fuch command, or in me 
moft wept over her mother’s forrows fuch obedience ? My father, my bro- 
and afflictions. My mother, fhe loved thers, my fifters were prefent; fhe 
as fin! y, as enthufiaftically, as I did, had pledged herfelf to them. Oh, 
but pity, for her own, fo blended her mifled, yet divine fpirit ! againtt me, 
wifhes; fhe fo fuffered for her bro- againft herown child. She reminded 
thers’ and her fifter’s grief; fhe fo me, my profpeéts, my views were un- 
t nderly loved me, fhe knew not how changed; I had never reafonable 
or what to pray for, I, young as I hope beyond a younger fon. She 
was, but juft cighteen, felt as the fon pointed my view to my brothers; fhe 
of lady Maria. | lamented the fate painted fo feelingly the tranfition in 
of every individual involved in fo their fate, embittered by expectation 
crus! a defliny ; bat I determined no- fo different ; the called on my honour, 
thing fhould prevent me from afiert- my pity for my lovely fifters degrad- 
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ed; fhe forbade me to heap on my 
father’s foul fenfe of remorfe, at rvin 
fo multiplied. She fhamed my felfith- 
nefs for exe, and that one m/l/; 
to deftroy fo many, and thofe bro- 
thers and fifters, a father and mother; 
for if her lord was difgraced, fo was 
fhe ; if his children were ruined, fo 
was fhe. She gave me no peace; 
fhe allewed feeling no moment to re- 
fleét ; the carried me bound to my fa- 
ther’s feet; fhe held me to earth, 
while his fons and his daughters 
trampled over my bleeding heart, into 
my fole and legal rights. She bound 
me by a folemn oath, when | fhould 
attain full age, to ratify my renuncia- 
tion of all claims of her’s or mine. 
When fhe had thus broken the very 
cords of my heart, fhe diimified me; 
and Frances led me tremb'ing to a 
bed, where the fever of conficing 
pafiions, refentments, and withes, en- 
dangered for fome weeks my wretch- 
ed life. I think of you, my wife, 
of you my other Helen, or I would 
demand of heaven why that life was 
prolonged. 

In this dreadful paroxyf{m of feel- 
ing, I could bear no one to approach 
me but Frances. My father, from 
this hour, I have never endured to 
look upon. My mother agitated me 
by her prefence, but Frances ever 
foftened me to relieving tears. It was 
fhe acquainted me with the refolution 
of my mother to retire into fome re 
ligious houfe in France, fince the felt 
fhe could no longer remain with lord 
Henry, unlefs the afierted her marri- 
age to the ruin of thoie chiidren the 
had once adopted, and then loved as 
her own. Dreadful was the parting 
between her and the unhappy man ; 
I cannot call him father, he was not 
now my futher ; no—he defpoiled, he 
difhonoured me. He wona fond wo- 
man, he pra¢tifed on her known high 
fenfe of honour and generofity, to 
deftroy her awn child. She departed 
without telling me, and Frances ac- 
companied her in her retreat; for her 
own unhappy mother, had only re- 
ceived a ray of ligit and reafon to 
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lofe it again herfelf, after fhewing us 
by its horrible flafh, the darknefs and 
mifery of our fituation. I could no 
longer remain under the roof of that 
man who gave me life, but was¢o me 
no pavext. His bread was bitter to my 
foul, and I renounced it. I ftole a- 
way fecretly, nor left a trace behind, 
of the path I meant to purfue; it 
proved a thorny one. The difturbanccs 
were begun in America. I went thi- 
ther a volunteer, but how many a 
weary ftep this proud refolution coft 
me. The bufy din of war feemed 
moft confonant to my own boiling feel- 
ings. I had frequently, like our bleff- 
ed maiter, ‘ not a place to lay my 
head.’ Devotion to that divine ex- 
ample, was the firft ‘real foother of 
my foul; I could look up to him, and 
utter my groans; to him who had 
been, a man of forrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.’ 

Poverty added her chaftifements — 
How often has my full heart fwelled 


and refufid the fordid morfel fpread 


before me ; how often have indignant 
tears dropped into the cup of water 
that alone quenched the heat of my 
fevered lips. I have as often ex- 
claimed— 


There’s not a wretch who lives 

On common charity, but’s happier thart 
me: 

For I have known the lufcious fweets of 
plenty, 

Every night have flept with foft content 
about my head, 

And never wak'd but to a joyful morning. 


When I came up with the Englifk 
army, I had the good fortune to pleafe 
the general to whom I addrefied my- 


{elf, it happened to be the gallant 
Wolfe; that hero, whofe name and 
reputation are immortal. I might be 
vain that my efforts on fuch fervices 
as he employed mein, received from 
him the praife of valour, but defpera- 
tion chielly caufed what my general 
ityled intrepidity, and which he gene- 
roully rewarded by his proteétion and 
kindnefs. To him I owe all J am, 
all the refpeétability that his counte- 
nance attached to my otherwife def- 
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perate fortunes. Alas! I witneffed 
his fall, and on that day only, the 
fuccefs of Britith arms was to me no 
triumph ; victory was defeat, when 
Wolfe was loft to his country. Oh, 
my hero! my benefaGior! I even now 
melt with tears, when memory brings 
back to my foul that day of anguith, 
in which I followed your facred re- 
mains from the field. 

I had attained my full age of twenty- 
one, when I was fo feverely wound- 
ed, as to be in confideration ordered 
home with difpatches, and high re- 
commendations for promotion. Inall 
this feparation from my mother; from 
brothers I had loved; from fifters I 
had adored; I had maintained a ftub- 
born filence, I felt at war with nature 
and affinity; they were enemies to 
me ; and as fuch I fickened at their 
remembrance. It had too often been 
my lot to hear from my companions, 
farcaftic refle€tions on young men, 
who were of illegitimate birth; I felt 
the injuftice, the cruelty, the mean- 
nefs of fuch reflections ; yet they funk 
into my foul. If my brothers’ titles 


to ligitimacy were admitted, where 


did J itand. Bound by oaths moft 
folemn, made to beings moft /acred, 
though to me no longer dear, I had 
yielded to difcredit, to cover them 
from it. 1 fometimes, however, re- 
folved not to be bound by a vow fo 
compulfory ; fo unreafonably extorted 
from me. To maintain my birth; 
my honour; to yield up wealth or 
eftates, all but the deareit pofleflion 

my foul, a noble-unitained defcent. 
‘Then came over my heart the pierc- 
ing thought, of how many mutt be 
wretches to gratify my pride; and I 
aiked myfelf, could | bear up a front 
of joy, weading on the till now never 
queitioned honours of men | had em- 
braced, lived with as brothers; who 
had cherifhed me like a young fnake 
in their bofoms—Had held me in their 
arms in boyhood, lent themfelves to 
my infant plays, and borne with good- 
humour my infant tyranny ‘and ca- 
price! In fuch revolutions of heart 
and thought, my voyage paft, I ar- 
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rived in England. I was fo changed 
by drefs, by climate, by hardthip and 
fuffering, as to appear at leaft ten 
years older than I really was, and ef- 
fentially differing to what I had ever 
been. I affumed the name of Frazer 
when 1 Jeft my father’s houfe. It 
occurred to me, becaufe Glenrofs had 
been part of the eftate of a clan fo 
named. I now could remember no 
place but Glenrofs with pleafure ; there 
I had known pure happinefs in child- 
hood ; there my brothers had never 
been aught but brothers; there I had 
chafed my fmiling filters, who leffen- 
ed their fpeed through the trees to let 
me enjdy the triumph of overtaking 
them. There I had a farther, I re- 
membered there his {miles and his 
embraces; there | had a mother re- 
fpeéted and adored. We had quitted 
Glenrofs, that our education in Eng- 
land might be purfued and finithed 
more advantageoufly ; and in Eng- 
land, fhame and reproach had over- 
powered me, had wrefted from me all 
that was worth exifting for. I pre- 
fented myfelf officially where 1 had 
bufinefs, as captain Frazer; for fuch 
was [ announced in my difpatches. 
In this charaéter I made only fuch 
enquiries as chance made eafy to me. 
I heard lord Henry, by his brother’s 
deceafe, was now duke of Molton, 
and refided in London, retired and 
melancholy. His eldeft fon had juft 
returned from travel, and began a 
career of eclat. The younger had 
married into a powerful family, and 
was y@me abroad on a party of plea- 
{ure with his lady. His eldeit daugh- 
ter was married to the earl of Cla- 
vington, an Irifh noble, and was gone 
with him to his caftle, in his own 
country. Lady Frances, they faid, a 
ftrange oddity of a being, had gone 
off to France, with a perfon who for 
many years paffed on the world as her 
father’s wife; till her own mother 
appeared, who had been driven mad 
by this very intrigue of her hafband’s 
and lady Maria S -, whofe family 
had renounced all conneGtion with her. 
The duke was much blamed for per- 
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mitting his daughter to adopt fo in- 
famous a companion, and way of life, 
for it was afferted they did live a very 
gay and diflipated life in Paris. The 
cunning Mr. Owen, I traced to be the 
original inventor of all this infamous 
calumny. ‘This ferpent, who firft fe- 
duced his pupil into marriage in boy- 
hood with a filter, who though amia- 
ble, was always liable to the misfor- 
tune that at laft vifited Her from oc- 
cafional threatenings, and from bere- 
ditary difpofition; for this fa& was 
certain, though concealed from her 
children through delicacy to their 
feelings. ‘This ferpeut who beheld in 
my mother the faviour of his fifter’s 
children from the ftain of difgraceful 
birth. Who faw her put her own 
fon beneath them. This was the 
ferpent of ferpents, the devil of devils, 
who afterward wounded her where to 

leed is to die. Her heart could not 
exilt when its honour was affaifinated. 
This devil, whom 4er influerce with 
her hufband and his brother, the duke, 
had made a bifhop. This wefured 
aevilit was, who dared to teach lord 
Henry’s chi!dren to abhor their bene- 
fatrefs ; all but Frances, fhe was an 
angel, and beyond a demon’s infiu- 
ence. She fpurned the wretch, though 
her uncle, who dared to tell her, my 
mother had feduced the hufband of 
her’s; that my mother’s guilt, caufed 
her mother’s maduefi. Stung to the 
foul at this bafe accufation of my mo- 
ther, I hurried over to her to France. 
I found her at the foot of that altar 
where fhe had dedicated her remain- 
ing days to God. I tried to infpire 
her with my rage; my fpirit of re- 
venge; | knew her foul had hitherto 
fupported itfelf by confcious worth, 
and her very pride in its apparent fa- 
crifice, felt a triumph at her own 
greatnefs. Inthe praifes, the adora- 
tion, fhe fuppofed herf-lf the object 
of, from lord Henry’s children. No, 
never hall | forget her look of woe, 
when fhe Icarned from me a the 
amiable Frances had before heard, 
but concealed. from- motives of ten- 
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Gernef, fhe hovehe. ¢ -ach party 
fUCis, wale thovent, WW ecacn party. 
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With a refolution made up by every 
fentiment that was great and affecting. 
She decided to return with me and 
Frances to England. 

‘I have made myfelf,’ faid the, 
‘as one dead; I went into filence 
and obfcurity ; I paffed from earth as 
one who had never been; for I buried 
my very affections, my paffions, and 
my intereits; I made, ere I depart- 
ed, a horrid facrifice. I bound, I 
deftroyed my only fon. Why have 
they called back a perturbed {piric, 
that wandered in fhadows, and dif- 
turbed them not. 1 will go with you, 
my fon; but remember, I flill hold 
you to your oath. I will face this 
fiend in the prefence of thofe mifguid- 
ed, yet dear beings, he has tempted 
to accufe me.—That interview (hall 
decide our future actions.’ 

We arrived in London—my mo- 
ther would not fee the duke, nor inti- 
mate to him her return to England, 
till fhe had accomplifhed her purpofe 
in that return. Lord Clavington, 
who, thovgh of the Irith peerage, 
had vait eltates in England, alfo hap- 
pened to be in London with his lady. 
Lord Laudon, the fecond fon, whofe 
marriage had procured his new dig- 
nity, had alfo retarned from the con- 
tinent. The marquis was at the 
town manfion, Molton-houfe. The 
ir-revercnd bifhop was in attendance 
on that bench he difhonoured when 
he afcended it. Thus all parties were 
affembled : my mother’s mind was 
raifed to the fever of aétion—and with 
the force of fever fhe moved and 
fpoke. She commanded all thefe per- 
fons to attend her—and all from long 
habit of refpeét, felt unable to re- 
fule;——-perhaps, too, they felt her 
power, though it flept, was not yet 
dead. Oh, how can I paint this 
fcene!——this awfully impreflive 
fcene ! when, as a divinity, fhe 
dictated from a feat, like that of judg- 
ment, thofe ientences we each fub- 
fcribed to, as fhe called on us. She 
had brought to this interview, twa 
men, eminent in legal talents and ita- 
tion, She received us all as we en- 
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tered, with dignity, as if forcibly di- 
veited of all tendernefs.—Her counte- 

nance was, in its form and fymmetry, 
beautiful, —bat its expreflion was di- 
vine, when her {oul peculiarly rofe to 
animate it. She warned us al! of her 
obje& in this meeting, and of her re- 


folut facrifice all former pre- 
mi - was cleared. 
She § ddreffed herielf to Owen, 
who, happening to be returning from 
the houi yore lawn fleeves, &c. 

‘Lay aide, Owen, I command 


you, lay aide, while I {peak to you, 
thofe refpectable dijiinétions my blind- 
nefs decked you with. 1 cannot {peak 
what | have to fay, to any thing vef- 
tured as you are now veftured. It is 
the wortt of my fins to have clothed 
ademon in a garb appropriated to 
holinefs, and commanding venera- 
tion; for this fin, I afk pardon of 
heaven and the infulted priefthood 
Owen, doas 1 command you!’ 

Owen laid afide his fleeves and his 
gown with the fame abject air, with 
which he had firft knelt to blefs her, 
when, fhe took 









from his mean roof to 
their father’s honours and home, the 
children he afterward taught to curie 
her. 

‘ Were you, Owen, the tutor of 
lord Henry Sedley, at Cambridge ?” 

Owen affented. 

‘ Did you take him, when {carce 
feventeen, to your father’s houf: ?? 

Owen affented. 

* Did you marry him there to your 
fitter ?? 

Owen affented. 

* Did you then know your fifter lia- 
ble to occafional farts of the infirmity 
that afterward became rcoted and de- 
clared incurable ?’ 

Owen affented. 

* Did you then know feveral of your 
poor forefathers, had been affli@ed by 

ame malady, and that fome then 
fed fo a filicted ?? 

Owen effentcd 

* Did lord He sory always manifeft a 
tender Jove and affeétion to your fifter, 
both til he knew, and after he did 
know her misfortune ?? 

Owen aflented. 
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‘ Did he employ every means of 
medicine and care of his own to re- 
move it?” 

Owen affented. 

* Was the hope of cure given up 
when lord Henry entered his twentieth 
year ?? 

Owen affented. 

‘Did lord Henry ever after that 
rune fee your filter, till the day we 

were all feparated by her appearance ; 
now about three years ago ? 

Owen had now as ready a negative. 

«Did you afterward underitand 
from lord Henry, he had married me 
at the age of twenty-two: and that he 
meant to eftablith this as his only 
marriage ?? 

Owen affented. 

¢ Did you ever fee this licence and 
this certificate before ?” 

Owen aflented. 

* Did you agree to ponepe a pro- 
vifion for your fifter’s children, as the 

natural offspring of lord Henry ?? 

Owen affented. 

‘ Did I, fceing thefe children, feel 
a compafiion for their fate, that in- 
fpired a fondnefs for their perfons, 
and a zeal for their interefts—Did I 
aint an expedient, I ‘new fee was 
wrong, becaufe though fpecious, fale ? 
Was that expedient to report your 
fitter dead ?—To conceal, from pity, 
her malady, or exiftence, from her 
innocent_little ones ?—I did not then, 
I own, know the circumftances, I af- 
terward did, relative to your fifter’s 
diforder ;——— But no more of this— 
Did I educate thefe children as my 
own? Did I labour to elevate you to 
a ftation becoming their uncle ? Was 
your filter fupported in every indul- 
genc e and comfort her cafe permitted? 
Antu er, once for all—are thefe 

traths ?’ 
Owen affented ; and feemed\to feel 
fhame, if not remorfe 
‘ Then how have you dared, with 
the elskadie fs of shat fiend, who is 
called as his worft name, ‘“ the father 
of lies.”’——How have you dared to tell 
thefe perfons the heliifh tale you fa- 
bricated ? >? 
« What tale ?? mu 
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* The tale you told me, faid Frances ! 
fhall I repeat it now ? 

Owen trembled with paffion, as he 
regarded her: and the mortified fi- 
gures of his other niece and nephews, 
upbraided his bringing on them this 
humiliating explanation. Having fi- 
nithed his difgraceful confeflion he re- 
treated—fubdued, yet not penitent. 

Now, my fon, (faid lady Maria) 
now are you in your place again ;-—I 
releafe you not from your vow:—I 
reftore you not to the titles, or de- 
mefnes of your father:—but I reftore 
you the fame,—the integrity of your 
mother. I reftore you the greateft 
of powers ;—that of facrificing felf, to 
geacrous deeds of honour. I feel 
now that I erred originally :—when, 
to a romantic chimerical notion of 
heroic duty, I facrificed the legal 
claim I had for you and myfelf,— 
bur I cannot now retract : I can- 
not take away from thefe young per- 
fons before us, the education I gave 
them—the fentiments I infpired—the 
neceflities I taught—the habits I forced 
on them;—if I could, perhaps, I 
would do fo:—-—~but, from error, it 
ever follows that fome victim fells. I 
have weighed—I have refle@ed—I 
have wept—I have mourned for you; 
—but cannot, cannot build you up 
on their ruin.” 

Here, I paffionately interrupted :— 
* Butcan you deface—tumble me to 
ruin—while you feel for thefe ?? 

* You are but one ;—your expecta- 
tions were never high as theirs. 

‘ Not as to fortune ;—but | too had 
birth ;—I too, had name.’ 

* Birth !—Name !—Why yes, my 
fon; thefe are goods;—but they 
may be bought too dear. You can- 
not procure them without facrificing 
what is fuperior ;—nature—duty— 
feeling--friendfhip--gratitude. Come, 
Frazer ;—No more a Sedley !—Fra- 
zer :—creation of honour—foldier of 
heroic fuffering—win to yourfelf a 
better title than any you can wear, 
itained by the tears of your family :— 
Come, embrace; let us all, once 
more, embrace as mother, brothers, 
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and fifters;—and when we depart, 
let us only communicate in the hearts 
and memories of each other. Frazer, 
you are now tiventy-one. ‘Thefe le- 
gal friends I have fummoned to at- 
teft, and render formal, our mutual 
renunciation, at the foot of the e- 
qually recorded admiffions of that 
Owen.’ 

My will, had never any power 
when my mother chofe to overrule 
it.I figned the paper fhe pre- 
fented me, and put beyond my own 
power, for ever, to reclaim honours, 
and dignities, I had till that moment 
unquettionable right to. After this, 
to me, dreadful trial, my mother em- 
braced me with folemnity, and de- 
fired me to go and wait for her at her 
lodging. She took, Frances in the 
carriage, with her; and I heard her 
order the coachman to the duke of 
Molton’s. The marquis, and his bro- 
ther, each prefled me to accompany 
them home.—I was unable to bear 
their careffes, or their proteitations of 
fharing with me all that they pofleffed 
of power or wealth. The only 
participation I could have been grati- 
fied by, I was doomed to be exclyd- 
ed from ; and that exclufion feparated 
me from all other intercourie, I 
know not which way I got to my 
mother’s lodging :-—I fcaréely knew 
I was there, till fhe and Frances en- 
tered.—Lady Maria had taken the 
laft leave of a hufband ;—loved with a 
love indeed, ¢ pifling the love of wo- 
men.’—Her air was quiet, meek, 
compofed,—yet awfully fad;—her 
work feemed accomplifhed : the fire of 
her eye was quenched in the dew of 
tender recollection ;—her beating pal- 
pitating heart, exhaufted by its own 
workings, fent forth fmothered fighs 
of wearinefs ;—fhe, and Frances, feat- 
ed theinfelves awhile on each fide of 
me, but neither fora time fpoke—at 
lait this filence, that yet was commu- 
nication, for we all underftood the 
feelings each endured, was broken by 
my mother.— 

«We mean, Frazer, if it pleafes 
heaven, to fet out to-morrow, on my 
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return to France : —~ Will you travel 
with us ?’ 

«Why fhould [1?—Oh, why fhould 
I, dear lady Maria S What 
have you to do with Fraxer ?—What 
tie, has thar being to connect him with 
any living creature?’ 

Her an{wer was a deep figh. 

‘Then wheére,’—afked the mild- 
voiced Frances,—‘ Where wl] you 
go, deareft Archibald ?” 

‘ Perhaps, this {till unhealed wound, 
will be to me in place of parents and 
of kindred ;—perhaps, it will lead 
me to re(t, and faye me from living 
reproach.’ 

Again, a deep figh, from my poor 
mother. I ftarted at its bitternefs 
of afpiration—1 looked, and her tears 
ftreamed—lI felt remorfe—I turned to 
her, and folded her in my arms—ive 
wept—we embraced—and Frances, all 
pity and fympathy, tried to cheer us. 
— My mother feebly fmiled, and de- 
fired to retire to bed.—I could not 
fleep, and intreated her, to permit me 
to watch this lait night befide her— 
that in the morning | would wait on 
lord ——, from whom I was fure of 
an immediate appointment to be able 
to return to my military duty ;—that 
I would henceforth forget, if poflible, 
the paft, and purfue the path fhe had 
chofen for me.—She confented—and 
Frances retired, to try and procure a 
little reft before the morrow’s journey. 
—I begged my mother to try and 
fleep alfo :—the prefled my hand, and 
confented ;—I let down the curtain— 
feated myfelf near her, and began to 
revolve all that had paffed fince the 
firft fhock of afflifiion had affaiied my 
heart. The languor of pain, for thy 
agitation had irritated my wound, 
now fubdued the conflicts of paffion ; 
—every power of my bufy reiilefs 
mind feemed tamed by weaknefs and 
forrow !—every affection was extin- 
guilbed ;— gratitude— family-love— 
all of thofe powerfully actuating fenti- 
ments that influenced me on former 
fcenes and aétions, had faded quite 
from my heart. I faw my mother on 
the bed, I well knew of pain, not reft 
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—1 knew her heart fuffered more for 
me, than for herfelf;—I looked on 
her like myfelf, the wretch of defpair ! 
devoted to future hopelefs mifery !— 
I thought with moody pleafure of my 
wound—lI faw it abridge my days— 
and rejoiced in the profpeét that her 
releafe alfo was at hand—for I felt 
her heart could bear no longer. 

Oh, voice, that I fhall hear no 
more !—Oh, accents of a fondnefs 
buried in the tomb !—Oh, tender- 
nefs, unavailing then, and torturing 
now to recollection; you fpoke to 
caution your ftubborn fon againft 
nightly cold—watching —felf-neglec 
—and willing woe. 

My mind could no longer difguife 

its feelings, and I replied, ‘that her 
time and mine would be fhort. 
We are both going faft, my mother; 
—It is my comfort, were I even firtt 
cailed, you will not forrow long: and, 
let the fame confolation for me, re- 
concile you, if heaven fo wills that 
you fet out before me.’ 

‘Is defpair, then, in a young and 
manly breait fo fixed—{fo hopelefs ?” 
—afked my mother. 

My reply could not falfify my fee!- 
ings ;—her tears fell—and mine fow- 
ed to have excited them. I ftrove to 
utter a few words of comfort, but they 
failed me, and‘I could only mourn in 
fpirit, that fhe had given birth to a 
wretch like me. She begged me to 
try and fleep on a couch that was-in 
her apartment—To obey her where I 
could, I laid myfelf along and feign- 
ed fleep; but though fleep did not 
vifit me, I did ‘find repofe; and a 
ftrange influence, I know not how 
to deicribe or term it, ftole over my 
mind ; it was like the calm induced 
by an opiate, without its heavinefs ; 
a ftillnefs of heart, a quiet of limbs, a 
peacefulnefs of fpirit, 1 had never 
found before. Oh! what a fcene did 
it forerun ;— perhaps prepared me bet- 
ter to endure.—If there are guardian 
powers, who fuggeft to moitals holy 
infpirations on approaching awful 
trials of their minds, fuch a power 
now entered mine in kindly vifitation. 
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From this calm I was flartled by a 
kind of ftruggle of voice that founded 
from my mother’s bed : I arofe alarm- 
ed ; and {aw her agitated by a con- 
vulfive motion—her countenance and 
eyes fixed. [ flew to Frances for 
drops for ailiitance, and as I\ returned, 
her groan-like fighs of recovering 
fenfe, pierced my ears—my foul. I 
threw myfelfon my knees; I thought 
with a pang of maddening remorfe, 
on my felfith forrows, my cruel, ufe- 
lefs, indireét reproaches to her, that 
had thus deeply moved her very foul, 
and fhaken its frail and feeble body.— 

«Oh, God!’ Icried, ‘Oh, God! 
{pare my mother, fpare her ;—fteep 
me in poverty, in difgrace for ever 
after, but {pare her a few days, a few 
hours, to fpeak peace to my heart, 
to tell it, 7 have not murdered her. 
To fee my tears, my love, my vene- 
ration for her, which fullen cefpair 
clouded, but which nothing could de- 
ftroy.’ 

Her deeper groans again ftruck my 
terrified heart, I defperately approach- 
ed her bed-fide. Oh, God! that 
punifhes, that tries what I felt! 
her lovely face was dittorted, and re- 
collection but faintly returned. She 
looked up at me; it was a look, age, 
nor time, nor aught on earth or hea- 
ven, can ever erale from my memory. 
I clafped my hands in agony, and 
implored again a refpite, a little ‘re- 
fpite of her life, and a full return of 
reafon and compofure ere fhe depart- 
ed for ever. Eternal God! that 
granted this earneft prayer of my 
foul; ever, and for ever, will I blefs 
thy goodnefs; ever pour thankfgiv- 
ing for it. No chaftifement but fuch 
as that would have infli&ted, is bitter 
beyond endurance. That thou did? 
fpare me, and all elfe I have in grati- 
tude ftrove to bear as a man, and as 
thy creature. 

Morning dawned—-The convulfions 
were pait, but not her danger. Her 
phyfician ordered her an opiate, and 
fhe flept a little. She awoke com- 
pofed, and afked for me. I heard 
her voice with rapture, and flew to 
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her bed. Her arms opened to me, 
her bofom received my tears of tranf- 
port and thankfulnefs. I kiffeg her 
hands, I knelt, 1 vowed toher to de 
happy ; yes, fupremely happy, never 
to murmur or repine, if fhe would 
ftrive to hive, to reftore herfelf to me. 
* See, fee my mother, dow I love 
you; for oh! you are fpared, and J 
grieve no more, 1 have no caufe for 
grief; 1 lofe all fenfe of il! in your re- 
ftoration. Do you not love me, my 
mother ?’ 

‘ Love you !’ the repeated with fuch 
a tone of tendernefs—* Oh my fon, 
how have I loved you! How do I 
now love and pity you. You have 
brought me from the very fhades of 
death; brought me back to teach you 
how to lufe me. For I died, Archi- 
bald, laft night—I felt I died; but 
your cries reached me in darknefs ; 
your lamentation too, my Frances, 
my children, ye forced me back. Oh, 
unhappy fpirited, yet good young 
man! Devoted to melancholy, to vio- 
lent or corroding paffions ; fcourged 
for their indulgence by the after exe 
aminations of reafon ; by the fentence 
of immoveabiy virtuous principle ; 
Oh, my fon! be cheared by hope ; 
by religious hope, that can alone re- 
place to your ardent afpiring nature, 
thofe poffeffions it was my duty to 
wreft from you, under our moft pecu- 
liar, moft unfortunate circumftances. 

© Of thefe circumftances, hear now 
my fentiments in a moment when con- 
fcience cannot deceive itfelf. That I 
have dealt feverely with you, I con- 
fefs ; but at this very moment; I feel 
I ought not to have dealt otherwife. 
] erred when I firft eloped with lord 
Henry, of whom I knew no more 
than his name, his rank, his graces ; 
and his to. me then, interefting dejec- 
tion. Had I been firm againft the 
marriage propofed to me; had I re- 
fifted both perfuafion and anger when 
it tyrannized, I had done well. But 
when I trufted my fame, my honour, 
my happinefs in clandefline Sight with 
lord H. Sedley, Lincurred the chance 
of the misfortuae that did overwhelm 
N 2 
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me. I was deceived in the honour I 
trufied ; paffion determined him to be 
jut to me—but how could 4e be juft 
to One woman, who was not fo to ano- 
ther? The laws might pronounce him 
a free-man, but his confcience could 
not confirm the decree. I felt too 
late my folly, my impetuous folly and 
imprudence. I could not alter, I 
could only modify circumftances ; I 
infliéted on myfelf the penance of 
bowing to a rival’s rights; of fubju- 
gating my children to her’s, Think 
you this tafk was eafy? Oh, no!’ 
cried fhe, rapturoufly looking to hea- 
ven—‘ Oh! no—witnefs thou what 
it coft me.’ 

«Oh! pity me and forbear,’ cried 
Frances, in a fmothered voice. 

‘I do pity you, my darling Frances ; 
but in your heart untold jources of 
compofure will {pring ; for you were 
born gifted with content ; and reafon 
ever regulates your feelings.’ 

My tears were my only language— 
my only reply; but refolution, not 
tears, were now neceflary. I peti- 


tioned for ftrength of mind, and God 


beitowed it. Weak as I felt before, 
i fat up night and day without weari- 
nels Frances and ] never quitted 
her—Tears ceafed, for this was a 
icene too awful for tears, too wretth- 
ed for uttered lamentation; yet in 
defpair I hoped, fure I Aoped recovery, 
fure 1 believed it poffble, or could I 
have maintained compofure? The 
next day, fhe feemed lefs weak, and 
{aid to me, faintly {miling— 

«How could my foldier learn this 
delicate, this fkilful management of 
the fick and wounded ?? The laft word 
was but inwardly afpirated ; and made 
me feel fhe had a wound beyond all 
earthly reach. 

‘From your danger, adored wo- 
man ;’ cried I pafhonately—‘ from 
your fufferings I learned that, and 
much more; I learned that all 1 have 
endured, or can endure is light, com- 
pared with your lofs; and while you 
are left to me, I can bear, can per- 
form all you enjoin.” 

‘Oh! what a look of the mother, 
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mingled with the regard of a pitying 
faint, beamed now on me3 what a 
fond embrace! What a holy kifs!— 
fhe then faid— 

‘My fon, my darling Archibald, 
learn to lofe me—lI will teach you 
how—I go from worldly adverfity and 
mental pain. I hope,’ and fhe raifed 
her eyes to heaven, ‘ I hope I go to 
a good exchange. Think, you made 
my dying hour eafy, nay fweet, and 
happy.—Think, in life you never 
difobeyed me ;/no, not even in mif- 
fortune and difcredit I drought upon 
you. Think I never blufhed tor you; 
never forrowed through your fault— 
That I now call you my fon, my be- 
loved fon ; the fon of honour and of 
rectitude.’ 

Even here my heart did not break, 
convulfed it was with agony, but I 
maftered the utterance of its pains, 
and faid calmiy, for I would not dif- 
turb her divinely calmed fpirit :— 

«Saint, mother, blefled woman! I 
fubmit; I am taught. Let us then 
part with hope of better exiftence ; of 
eternal union there. Let us not lofe 
a moment of each other here.’ She 
prefied my hand, and [ held hers to 
my agonized heart. She had defired 
my brothers and lady Clavington to 
be fent for.—They now came in— 
and, for the firft time fince vifited by 
affiction, I embraced them with af- 
fection, unmixed by one jarring fen- 
fation. She addrefied them tenderly, 
yet cheerfully. Enjoined us to love 
each other for her fake—faid much to 
them, but ftill bent her gaze on me. 
She kiffed them each and bleffed them. 
She bade them, if ever a doubt arofe 
in their mind hereafter as to her con- 


‘du& by them, to remember this hour, 


—After fome paufe, the faid— 

‘ There are fome forms true devo- 
tion is reftrained by, and that would 
now difturb me. I would pray, but I 
want now only my childrens prayers. 
—Bring me no clergyman: my re- 
cord is grade, and cannot now be re- 
vifed. I die ioving all I ever loved, 
and hating none. I never felt hate 
but to one, and him I now’ forgive, 
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and am forry I ever hated even Owen ; 
the hate was but a moment’s ; it died 
when he fabmitted. My Archibald ! 
could you read prayers tor your mo- 
ther? 

A fpafm feized my throat, and I 
could not anfwer. She faw my dif- 
trefs, and looking pitifully on me 
faid tenderly— 

* I fee it is too much—you cannot 
—Well, then, my beloved Frances, 
can you ?? 

Frances took up the prayer-book 
and opened it, with an affumed com- 
mand over herfelf that piety infpired ; 
fhe read a little, but her voice failed ; 
her eyes ftreamed as fhe prayed for 
her parent, her friend, in form of one 
departed. All were equally now af- 
fected. 

Come then ; J will pray for al/ ?— 
faid the dying heroine. 

She began from memory, and with- 
out a fingle falter or confufion, utter- 
ed two or three fervent fuitable pray- 
ers. I was filent, I was ttupid, while 
her voice founded. But when fhe 
ceafed her folemn addrefs, the thought 
that fhe would xo more in this world 
converfe with her Maker; that J 
fhould never more communicate with 
her in the facred duties of religion ; 
—that this was our laft fcene on earth 
together, became infupportable—I 
loft all frmnefs, and was for fome timé 
abandoned to loud and violent forrow. 
Her voice trembling, petitioned me 
to /pare her.—I was again awed ; a- 
gain fubdued—* There will be time 
enough,’ I faid mentally—*to la- 
ment her—a life—my miferable life. I 
will now fuftain her, that fhe may re- 
main the longer with me.’ I calmed 
myfelf by a ftrong effort, and going 
over to her, laid myfelf along on the 
bed befide her, our arms round each 
other. From this pofture I never 
moved, except when it was to give 
her fome medicine or fome refreth- 
ment. To the laft, we negleéted no 
probable, no fancied, no experimental 
remedy; and fhe, dear faint, to fa- 
tisfy us, took every thing we offer- 
ed: and when | once told her, I fear- 


ed the draught was naufeous; fhe faid, 
‘It became a grateful cordial in the 
hand of fo tender a fon.’ 

We fpoke but little in words; fhe 
faid once—*‘ But my Archibald, who 
narfes your wound? My flender fha- 
dow—dear fhape of comfort to my 
fick bed; never, never abfent: but 
who will watch thine?’ I preffed her 
clofer, but could not fpeak—again 
fhe faid— 

‘ We were like two fine jars I once 
had of brittle eatth;—China, you 
know, my love—they ftood too clofe, 
and broke each other.’ 

I was furprifed fhe never fpoke of 
the duke; never alked to fee him; 
and to a whifper of Frances, that I 
knew was on the fubjeét, replied — 
‘That pang is already paft; I could 
not fupport it again— 

At laft, * Archibald,’ faid the, ‘ the 
opiate makes me heavy, and fanciful ; 
I fee white robed boys playing round 
my bed: if you will try to fleep, [ 
am fure I fhall ; and then we fhall be 
ftronger for what is to come.’ At 
her entreaty | embraced her, and re- 
turned to the couch.—I was awoke 
by Frances, who whifpered me to 
arife, aud follow her for a moment. 
I did fo, and looking to her face, I 
faw her tidings, that all was over. 
Now we might lament indeed: Oh! 
how was fhe lamented !—How often 
1 returned to her room to take one 
look, but my heart died at every at- 
tempt; I could not—I never faw her 
more. But in dreams I ftill fee and 
difcourfe with her; in memory I view 
and retrace her; at her recolleétion 
pour my tears of regret and venera- 
tion, of never dying love and grati- 
tude. I have led you, my children, 
when infants, to kneel at the white 
marble fhrine, that ftands filent and 
unlettered, dedicated to her in the 
deep grove of Glenrofs. Her ftory, 
her virtues, were beyond the telling ; 
they are engraven in my heart, her 
living monument—devoted to her per- 
petual worfhip. My mother, you 
ftill live in that heart, and fhall only 
depart from it when its laft pulfe beats. 
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We are not now entirely feparated ; 
ja fpirit we fill communicate; in 
eternity we fhall be reunited. 

Her watch {till talks to me of her; 
its beating ftrangely foothes me in 
night and folitude; it is the low ut- 
terings of a gift from one departed ; 
it is a voice that from her tomb 
fill {peaks of her love and of the 
fondnefs of her eyes, when fhe fir 
gratified my boyith heart by the pre- 
fent. 

This memorial of my mother’s dying 
fcene, I wrote when I was firit able 
to take up a pen after her interment. 
When any fierce paffion—when any 
turbulent recolle€tion arofe, I read it, 
and was again fubdued as at the mo- 
ment I firft put it to paper. Frances, 
when fhe faw me able to travel, ad- 
vifed me again to join my regiment, 
and foon after I obtained a majority. 
On my next return to England, I met 
you my good, my amiable, my be- 
Joved wife ; your father became all to 
me in place of him nature gave, and 
fortune took away. He purchafed for 
me Glenrofs. He knew all my ftory, 
and chid me not that I would not owe 
it to the duke or his fons ;—they com- 
plied with this fole requeft i ever made 
to them, and gave me on my own 
terms, the place I moft loved of all 
the dwellings of my eventful life. 

You now underftand, my wife, why 
¥ called our child Frances; I loved 
ever that fifter tenderly; for fhe 
loved, and was beloved, enthufiafti- 
cally by my mother. I could not— 
and why, I know not, cali one of 
our girls Maria. It isa name I can- 
not utter in common ufe; a name 
ever near my heart; but a name, if 
you will, too facred to utter often. 

Our daughter Frances, is in per- 
fon what my mother was. I once 
thought fhe poffeffed her tendernefs, 
and dreaded her beauty, like her’s, 
might lead to forrow; but alas! her 
form alone, | fear, belongs to Frances. 
Her mind, my Helen, is more nearly 
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traced in your’s; that energy; that 
fudden impulfe to good; that too 
precipitate decifion about the appa- 
rent means. Oh! be warned by her 
fate, that truth, reétitude, and all 
the firft virtues of woman, prompted 
by /enfibility alone, unlefs reafon re- 
gulates the movement, hurries more 
often to mifery than comfort. But 
if her errors unhappily revive in you, 
oh! let virtues like her’s be the bar- 
riers of your heart againit vice or 
felfifhnefs. If like her you are to be 
unhappy ; like her maintain the in- 
tegrity that can make even afflicted 
life dignified, and a fudden death 
peaceful to yourfelf—prohtable to fuch 
as behold it. 

For men even, excefles of feeling 
are misfortunes; for women deadiy 
{nares. ‘They lead the weak to guilt, 
and even the wifeft to trouble.. Be- 
nevolence, charity, pity, all the gen- 
tle influences of humanity, 1 fuppli- 
cate for my offspring. But defend 
them, heaven, from the dangerous 
feductions of paffion clothed in the 
falfe draperies the imaginations of 
men has made alluring. We pray 
* againft hardnefs of heart ;’ it is an 
evil; and may ours never be fo de- 
fended from pain. But be it our 
equal prayer they may not become fo 
enervated by fititious feelings, as to 
be unable to refift temptation. 

You have now before you my whole 
ftory, and I hope the wife will find 
in it fome palliation for the infirmities 
of my nature and temper. Some 
reafons why you have feen me fhed 
tears when fons were born to me; I 
could have wifhed to be parent only 
to daughters. 

Perhaps now Helen forgives my 
chiding her refufal of Sedley ; it was 
a foolifh with; yet it arofe at the 
crifis to my mind to call my grand- 
children Sedleys. 

Adieu mother and daughter ; dear 
names, dear beings; heayen blefs and 
watch over you. 
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OpsERVATIONS on the MeTHop ?o be purfued in READING History. 


[ From Mifs Hamilton’s Letters on Education, vol. 2. ] 


YOUR obfervations, my deareft 
friend, convince me, that | have not 
fufficiently explained myfelf, with re- 
gard to the ufe ofhiftory in early edu- 
cation. My objection to abridgements 
does not, as you fuppofe, extend to 
thofe little nurfery catalogues of kings 
and queens, whether in verfe or profe. 
I think, on the contrary, that fuch 
chronological epitomes, committed to 
memory at that period when words 
are moft eafily retained in it, may be 
of great advantage. This can never 
be miftaken for a knowledge of hifto- 
ry; which, I fear, a fuperficial ac- 
quaintance with the contents of larger 
abridgements very frequently is. You 
fay that ¢ it is impoffible for children 
to read voluminous hitftories at a very 
early age ;’ and I entirely agree in 
your opin‘on. 

I {poke of hiftory, as affording 
ftriking examples of the truth of the 
propolition concerning caufe and ef- 
fest, upon which | fuppofed the judg- 
ment to have been for fome time ex- 
ercifed. From the whole fcope and 
tenor of my argument, it will appear 
fufiiciently obvious, that I adopt, as 
a fundamental principle, the impofii- 
bility of any exercife of judgment, 
where there are not clear and diftin& 
conceptions, Hut there may be very 
clear and diftinét conceptions of the 
caufes and confequences of particular 
events, and the mind may be capable 
of forming very ju‘t and accurate ideas 
concerning particular inftances of hu- 
man conduét,long before it is capa- 
ble of embracing a feries of compli- 
cated and fucceflive events. Long 
before it has ftrength to wield the 
mafly chain, it may be capable of 
examining an individual link. 

Hence it appears to me, that the 
judgment will be exercifed to more 
advantage, by a minute inveftigation 
of a detached pericd of hiftory, judi- 
cioully chofen, than by the peruial of 


the abridged hiftory of ages. Fully 
apprifed of the narrow limits of its 
information, the mind will be in no 
danger of that thallow conceit which 
conftantly attends the fuperficial. It 
will be prompted to acquire further 
knowledge for itfelf; and, by having 
been put upon the method of exerci- 
fing judgment upon every fubje it 
inveftigates, its enquiries will never 
fail to be attended with advantage. 

Againft the morality of the tales of 
in{truction now in general ufe, | make 
no objection ; becaufe, whether thefe 
fictitious reprefentations of events be 
moral or otherwife, they are alike 
inimical to our defign of cultivating 
the faculties according to the order in 
which they are developed by the hand 
of nature. 

I hope I have made it plainly ap- 
pear, that judgment is coeval with the 
faculty of conception; and that both 
faculties mutt be cultivated by means 
of the external fenfes. But fancy or 
imagination has a diftinét and pecu- 
liar province; and I fhall endeavour 
to fhow, that if judgment has not been 
fuficiently ftrengthened before the 
powers of fancy are called into exer- 
cife, there is little reafon to hope that 
the faculty of judgment will ever af- 
terward attain perfection. Now, by 
far the greater number of entertain- 
ing ftories which 1 have ever read, 
are addrefled folely to the imagina- 
tion. They may produce fenfations 
favourable to the cultivation of the 
affections ; but the judgment, fo far 
from receiving any improvement from 
their perufal, muft be lulled aflcep, 
before the fancy is tufficiently awaken- 
ed to follow the ftory. When, in- 
deed, the judgment has been previ- 
oully exercifed upon firlt principles, 
fo as to have clear and diftin& notions 
of caufe and effect, it will be compe- 
tent to decide on the probability or 
improbability of fuppoied events; 
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and from the impulfe of the moral 
fenfe, the mind will take pleafure in 
contemplating the laws of poetical 
juttice. But where the vain attempt 
is made to imprefs firft principles up- 
on the mind by means of fictions ad- 
dreffed to the imagination, the judg- 
ment will take no part in the decifion. 
By a fucceffion of thefe interefting 
tales, the minds of the quick and ar- 
dent will be filled with wild and inco- 
herent images, falfe aflociations, ro- 
mantic ideas—and imprudent conduct 
will be the certain refult. Nor will 
the confequence be lefs fatal to the 
flow and indolent : confcious of the 
languid flow of their ideas, they have 
much gratification in whatever, with- 
out exertion on their parts, accele- 
rates their courfe. To children of 
this defcription, therefore, books of 
amufement are thought particularly 
ufeful. But would we give ourfelves 
the trouble’to examine a little further 
than the furface, we would be con- 
vinced that the great object with re- 
fpect to fuch minds is to roufe them to 
an aétive exertion of their faculties ; 
whereas, by merely following the tale 
of fancy, they indulge the inclination 
to indolence. 

While [ thus exprefs my difappro- 
bation of thofe fictions which ftimulate 
the imagination, while they retard 
the operation of judgment; it may 
be neceflary to fay fomcthing of thofe 
which are addrefied to the judgment, 
and manifeftly aim at 1ts improvement, 
Fictions of this nature are nothing 
more than examples tending to eluci- 
date propofitions fubmitted to the 
judgment, by placing thera in a con- 
fpicuous pointof view. They ought, 
of neceflity, to be fimple, clear, and 
perfpicuous. Such were the parables 
by which our bleffed Lord vouchfafed 
to inftruct his unenlightened auditors’; 
every one of which will, upon exami- 
nation, be found to be exclufively 
addrefied to the judgment. Let the 
learned reader compare with thefe the 
wild fictions of the Koran, which are 
all addreffed to the imagination; and 
while he {ges in the former the mani- 
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feftations of Divine wifdom, let him 
be careful not to follow the method of 
initruction of which the latter is a 
model. 

To educate youth by means of 
pretty ftories, though a iyftem which 
has been but lately introduced into 
this country, has been for ages prac- 
tifed by all the Oriental nations. Let 
us look to its effects on the inhabitants 
of Afia. What vigour of intellect, 
what ftrength of genius, has it there 
produced ? Let us behold its opera- 
tions in the imbecility and indolence 
that marks the Eaftern character: 
and with fuch glaring proofs of its 
fatal confequences before our eyes, 
let us beware of enfeebling the minds 
of the rifing generation by a fimilar 
procedure. 

The fwarm of heterogeneous ab- 
furdities that daily iffue from the prefs 
under the appellation of Novels, would 
(if any had fufficient command of pa- 
tience for inveftigating their contents) 
afford the moit convincing proof of 
the effe&ts produced upon the mind 
by calling forth the imagination, 
while the powers of judgment are {uf- 
fered to lie dormant. In thefe wri- 
ters, we behold the powers of fancy 
employed in making the moft abfurd 
combinations from the ‘few confufed 
and inaccurate ideas they happen to 
poffefs. We fee invention. on the 
itretch to produce effects to which the 
caufes afligned are totally inadequate ; 
the laws of nature violated; the 
courfe of the paflions mifreprefented ; 
the principles of morality fet at defi- 
ance ; and the whole mixed up with 
a jargon of fentiment, which is in- 
comprehenfible to plain common fenfe. 
Yet fo voracious is the appetite for 
novelty in thofe who have never been 
taught the exercife of judgment, that 
fuch books are read, aye, and none 
bur fuch, by numbers of young wo- 
men, who hope in due time to become 
the mathers of hopeful families ! 

The train of ideas introduced into 
the mind by the hyperbolical language 
of fiction, is found fo agreeable to 
the young, fo favourable to the in- 
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du'gence of that luxurious indolence, 
to which moft have fome propeniity ; 
that it is no wonder that minds, to 
which fuch trains of ideas have be- 
come habitual, fhould find it difficult, 
if not impoffible, to turn the current 
of thought into other channels. Now 
nothing can be more evident, than 
that every procefs of reafoning, whe- 
ther on the nature of material objeéts, 
or upon fubjeéts of fpeculation, re- 
quires a train of thought, a feries of 
difiné&t and clear ideas; and I leave 
it for you to decide, whether it is by 
accuftoming the mind to the train of 
thought produced by fiction, that it 
can be beft prepared for this exercife 
of the intellectual powers. Is there 
not rather fome reafon to apprehend, 
that minds, which, inftead of having 
had the perceptions exercifed on fenfi- 
ble objeéts, and the powers of con- 
ceotion and judgment gradually un- 
folded by the fame means, have been 
taught all they know through the me- 
dium of the imagination, will never 
through life exercife any other fa- 
culty? All the ideas of right and 
wrong, juit and anjutt, probable and 
improbable, will be tinged with the 
falle colouring impercepubly received 
from the train of incongruous and 
fititious images perpetually pafling 
through the mind. But where the 
reafoning powers have been habitually 
exercifed on adequate objects, the 
train of ideas, which occupy the fan- 
cy, will no longer be of the nature of 
unprofitable or pernicious vifions ; 
they wili be the parents of genius, of 
invention, of exalted purpofes, of 
good refolutions, and of meritorious 
conduét, 

The cultivation of judgment, fo 
far from prefenting any obftacle to the 
enjoyment of the pleafures of imagi- 
nation, is abfolutely neceffary toward 
their being enjoyed in any fuperior 
degree. Who would compare the 
pleafure enjoyed by a cultivated mind 
in perufing the exquilite compofitions 
of a Homer, a Shalfpeare, or a Mil- 
ton, to that which a novel-reading 
mifs receives from the eventful tale 
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that beguiles her of her midnight 
flumber ?) Nay, laying thefe higher 
works of genius out of the quetftion, 
let us fuppofe two young people em- 
ployed in reading one of mifs Burney’s 
admirable pitures of life (which, for 
want of an appropriate term, likewife 
go under the denomination of Novels} 
and that one of thefe young perfons 
has had her mind furnifhed with ideas, 
her conceptions vigorous and acute, 
her judgment ftrengthened by exer- 
cife, and her affections governed by 
the well-examined principles of moral 
re@titude; while the other, inftructed 
by means of fiction, has had her fen- 
fibilities exercifed while judgment was 
fuffered to lie dormant, her concep- 
tions weak, her ideas few and con- 
fufed, and her moral principles mere 
feelings directed by prejudice. The 
love of novelty is equally ftrong in 
both ; bo:h purfue the thread of the 
ftory with. equal ardoar. But in the 
courfe of the perufal, how many 
fources of pleafure are open to the 
one, which, to the other, are totally 
unknown, With admiration the one 
contemplates the genius difplayed ia 
the conduct of the fable; fhe marks 
each trait of character, enters into the 
train of affociations by which it is pro- 
duced, obferves how naturally they 
{pring from the fituation of the perion 
defcribed ; and perceives how jultly 
the author has pourtrayed the inevita- 
ble confequences of. the condué& to 
which they lead. Every. fentiment, 
every moral reflection, attracts her 
notice, and calis forth the powers of 
judgment. Her vigorous conceptions 
embrace every idea of the author, and 
her cultivated mind feels all the ex- 
quifite emotions of tafte.—A thoufand 
images which have called forth thefe 
emotions in her foul, have pafizd un- 
noticed by her companion. ‘To the 
fate of the lovers her intereit is folely 
confined, and every thing that pro. 
tracts the krowledge of their deftiny, 
to her appears tedicus and imperti- 
nent. She receives not from the 
work one idea in addition to her flen- 
“der ftock ; and when once hex curi- 
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ofity has been gratified by the denoue- 
ment, her mind is completely vacated, 
or only filled with fome fleeting 
images of vifionary blifs. 

Where trains of thought romantic 
and unprofitable oceupy the imagina- 
tion, they frequently acquire fuch 
power over the attention as to render 
its exertion upon prefent objeéts quite 
impofible. Abfence of mind is not 
a failing peculiar to thofe who are 
deeply engaged in abftra&t ftudies and 
purfuits; it is common to all who 
have had the faculty of attention early 
and properly cultivated. Where it 
has thus been cultivated, every com- 
mon occurrence of life, every topic of 
converfation, every new obje& which 
prefents itfelf to the eye, every found 
which ftrikes the ear, is diftin¢ily dif- 
criminated, and becomes the fource 
of new ideas; but wherever, by the 
early exercife of imagination, the mind 
has acquired the habit of indulging in 
_ Vifionary reveries, it neither fees, 
hears, underftands, marks, nor in- 
wardly digefts, what pafles around it. 
Of this abience of mind we muft have 
obferved innumerable inftances; and 
may, at little expence of reflection, 
be made fully fenfible, that it muft 
prefent a fatal obftacle to all intellec- 
tual improvement. Where the con- 
ceptions and the judgment have been 
early exercifed on the objeéts of per- 
ception, I believe this abfence of 
mind will rarely be met with. Where 
they have not been thus exercifed, I 
believe it to be inevitable. 

Suppofing that the faculty of judg- 
ment has been exercifed in your pupil 
fo as to have attained to fome degree 
of ftrength, it will fill be fubjeé& to 
perverfion from many caufes internal 
and external, which it is the particu- 
lar bufinefs of the preceptor to guard 
agaiaft. Of thefe corruptors of the 
judgment, it will be faficient for our 
prefent purpofe to menticn thofe 
which are moft likely to affault it in 
the early ftage of which we now treat ; 
recommending it to the reader who 
wifhes for fuller information upon this 
important fubjeét, co confalt door 
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Ifaac Watts, who, in his Effay on 
Logic, or the Right Ufe of Reafon, 
has given a very fatisfactory view of 
the Reversi caufes by which the judg- 
ment is liable to be perverted. 

T have all along infitted upon the 
neceflity of cultivating the faculties of 
conception and judgment, by means 
of a ftri&t attention to fenfible objeéts. 
But if care be not taken to point out 
the fallacy of the fenfes, or to fpeak 
more properly, to fhow the extent of 
their power, our pupils may be led 
into many errors by putting too much 
confidence in their perceptions. 

By trufting to the evidence of fenfe, 
mankind, in the infancy of f{cience, 
judged the world to be an extenfive 
plain: the fun to be a {mall luminous 
body which rofe from. behind a high 
mountain, or from the bofom of the 
ocean, and performed its’ daily jour- 
ney through the heavens; and the 
moon and the ftars to be of the fame 
infignificant magnitude as they ap- 
peared tothe nakedeye. And though 
more enlightened notions concerning 
the heavenly bodies are now made fa- 
miliar to children, even im the nur- 
fery, than was formerly known to 
fages ; ftill, by trufting to the evi- 
dence of their fenfes, children are 
liable to errors of judgmeni, which, 
if not, attended to, may lay the foun- 
dation of future prejudices. 'Thefe a 
truly liberal education will doubtlefs 
deftroy. But if once thefe prejudices 
have taken root in the mind, it is not 
by going through the common routine 
of accompl fomeats that they will ever 
be extirpated. 

The credulity natural to youth is 
another fruitful fource of erroneous 
judgment. It will a&t with particular 
force upon minds that have never been 
accuft::med to the actual examination 
of fenfible objets. Jt is only the im- 
becility of ignorance, or the vanity of 
fecpticifm, that fuppofes any thing to 
exit without a caufe. A fenfible 
child will foon be convinced that it is 
impoffible : and the mind cannot be 
better exercifed in early life, than in 
difcovering the caufes of appearances 
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with which it is familiar, but for 
which it knows not how to account. 
A boy obferves that his top fpins as 
long as it is keptin motion ; tell him, 
when he afks you why it does fo, 
« that it is the nature of all tops,’ or 
that ‘ it {pins becaufe it is whipped,’ 
and you lay the foundation for indif- 
ference or credulity. But if, inftead 


of giving thefe foolifh anfwers, you 
explain the real caufe, and teach him 
to look out for fimi'ar exampl-s of the 
operation of the laws of gravitation, 
you will probably be doing the faculty 
of judgment a greater fervice than it 
could have received from the longeft 
and moft laborious tak. 


On the Epucation of LApIEs in FORMER TIMES. 


[From the Same. ] 


WHILE by the habits of fociety 
women were confined to the narrow 
circle of domeftic life, they received 
an education, which, if it did not 
tend to cultivate the judgment in any 
great degree, introduced thofe affocia- 
tions which made their refting upon 
authority innocent at leaft, if not fa- 
lutary. To the charaéter of a notable 
houfewife, an extraordinary needle- 
woman, and a careful mother, they 
attached ideas of refpeétability and 
praife. Their theological, their po- 
litical, and even their moral opinions 
they received from their natural or 
ghoftly fathers, ‘ nothing doubting ;’ 
and as their attention was folely oc- 
cupied in the narrow {phere of their 
perceptive faculties, it is not to be 
fuppofed that they troubled themfelves 
with much enquiry. If the higher 
powers of the mind were not called 
forth ; the firft and moft effential fa- 
culties were fo cultivated as to pro- 
duce that equality which is always 
favourable to the production of com- 
mon fenfe ; and in the early cultiva- 
tion of thefe firft faculties, a founda- 
tion was laid for the perfeétion of all 
the higher powers of the mind, where- 
ever a fuperior degree of mental cul- 
ture was beftowed. Of this we have 
a decifive proof in the many illuftrious 
inftances of female learning and ge- 
nius, which adorned the fixteenth and 
feventeenth centuries. 

It was not by means of pretty 
ftory-books, abridgements, and beau- 
ties of hiftory, nor yet by {craps of 
poetry felected from the beft authors, 
that a lady Jane Gray, or a lady 


Anne Atkew, attained thofe high ac- 
complifhments, and that intellectual 
energy, which has rendered them the 
admiration of fucceeding ages. 

The early education of thofe cele- 
braied examples of female wifdom 
and virtue was, probably, in many 
refpeQs, the fame as their contempo- 
raries, Their perceptive faculties 
were cultivated in infancy by atten- 
tion. As a means of cultivating at- 
tention, needle-work deferves a higher 
place in our eltimation than it at pre 
fent holds ; and the {pecies of needle- 
work at that period in vogue was well 
calculated to anfwer this important 
end. That the tafte would be im- 
proved by contemplating the abford 
and grotefque figures which were then. 
copied, I do not pretend to affirm ; 
but as tafte is the offspring of judg- 
ment and imagination, faculties which 
do not unfold themfelves till after con- 
ception has attained ftrength and vi- 
gour, their improvement is the bufi- 
nefs of an after-period ; whereas at- 
tention, being abfolutely neceflary to- 
ward the exercife of the firit and moft 
eflential powers of the mind, cannot 
be too foon or too affiduoufly cultiva- 
ted. And how can the power of 
attention be more effectually called 
forth, than in copying minute objects, 
where every thread muft be counted 
with the moft fcrupuious exactnefs, 
where every colour muft be matched 
with the moft critical fkill ? 

We view with contempt the tafte- 
lefs labours of our great grandmo- 
thers; but let us remember, that in 
working the little gold-coloured dog, 
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which was, perhaps, placed befide a 
ftrawberry of fix times his dimenfions, 
and in labouring the feathers of the 
fhapelefs peacock, which ftood up like 
* quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ 
habits of attention and of application 
were acquired, which were of no {mail 
ufe in the culture of all the fuperior 
faculties. Had the originals from 
which they copied been more true to 
nature, itill greater advantages would 
undoubtedly have accrued from this 
exercife of attention; but whatever 
calls this power into exercife in early 
life, muit be effentially ufeful to the 
human mind. In this refpect the 
abovementioned fpecies of needle- 
work, ridiculous as it may appear, 
had a manifeft advantage over thofe 
flighter, though more elegant pro- 
dudtions, which require fo little at- 
tention as to he executed almoft me- 
chanicelly. Thefe feldom fail to pro- 
duce habits of mental inaétivity. ‘They 
may be employed as fedatives to ar- 
éent minds, but will always be found 
injurious to the flow and torpid. 

Another important advaniage, pe- 
cuiiar to the high-born females of for- 
mer times, was derived from thofe af- 
{ociations of which I have already 
taken notice. Ideas of glory were not 
then attached to every fpecies of fin- 
gularity that can be atchieved by im- 
pudence or felly. They were con- 
netted with felf-approbation, and the 
eflecm of the worthy and the wife. An 
attention to domettic duties was then 

honorabie, an affociation which 
.ttalment ia the walks of literature 
could diffolve ; it maintained its af- 
cendancy in the minds of the learned, 
and was a lamp to the path of the 
illiterate. 

Another great advantage thefe la- 
dies enjoyed, in the very limited num- 
ber of books they had it in their power 
to read. This circumftance produced 
fuch frequent and attentive perufal of 
the few good authors they pofieffed, 
that they became miftreffes of every 
fubje&t on which they treated. Inilead 
of confufed and imperfect notions of 
the avthor’s meaning, their conce 
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tions were clear and accurate; and 
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where there are clear and accurate 
conceptions, the judgment will be 
found and vigorous, 

In the acquirement of the learned 
languages thcfe ladies had many ad- 
vantages; the very. proceis gone 
through in attaining them is favour- 
able to arrangement of ideas, and 
highly inftrumental in giving that clear 
conception of the meaning of words, 
which is fo effential to cvery fpecies of 
intelleGtual improvement. ‘By their 
intimate acquaintance with the poets, 
the philofophers, and the orators of 
antiquity, we find -the ufe they made 
of the key of thofe treafures of ancient 
learning, to which the moderns have 
been fo much indebted for their moft 
brilliant thoughts. But while poffef- 
fed of a!] this knowledge, we find that 
the ftudy of the important doétrines 
and precepts of Chriftianity occupied 
the firft place in their attention. ‘The 
human mind had then been but lately 
emancipated from thofe chains by 
which the Romith church had fo long 
held her votaries in fubjeion : wpon 
the points in difpute it was then the 
fathicn to exercife the judgment ; and 
the many great and vigorous minds 
which were then produced, plainly 
fhow that the judgment is never ex- 
ercifed in vain. 

A minute inveftigation into the 
manner.in which thefe ladies perform- 
ed the relative and domettic duties of 
life, would ferve te convince us, that 
it is not by a careful cultivation of all 
the faculties, by extenfive knowledge, 
or claffical learniag, that women are 
in danger of being led from the duties 
of their proper fphere. No. It is from 
the filly vanity which is a confequence 
of the partial cultivation of the intel- 
leétual:powers, from falfe affociations, 
which annex ideas of importance to 
what'is trifling and infignificant, and ~ 
which conne& ideas of glory with the 
filly admiration of fools and coxcombs 
—that the mind-is effeétually pervert- 
ed. And whence are thefe falfe afio- 
ciations derived? By ferioufly reflec. 
ing on the tenor of the ideas which mo- 
dern education is calculated to produce, 
the queition may be eafily refolved ! 
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OssERVATIONS on the Manner in which the Sp1pER /pins its WEB. 


By M.C.G. 


IT mut be allowed by thofe who 
have any knowledge of entomology, 
that the natural hiftory of fpiders has 
been much negleéted; for, notwith- 
ftanding the great progrefs which has 
been made in that fcience, we are as 
yet very little acquainted with the or- 
gacifation, mode of life, and propa- 
gation of the moft eommon kinds of 
thefe animals ; ‘and many fpecies make 
a figure in our fyftems and cabinets 
which differ from each other only by 
their age or their fex. Thefe infects, 
fo remarkable on account of their in- 
duftry and manner of lite, are viewed 
with a fort of contempt and averfion, 
which would be inexplicable did we 
not know the great power of thofe im- 
preffions and prejudices which we re- 
ceive in our youth, ‘Thefe in general 
are communicated to us by people 
who are the leaft qualified to give the 
mind that direétion neceflary for the 
purpofes of life, and who in particu- 
lar feem to have united to infpire us 
with adread of fpiders. Hence the 
complaint of fo many naturalifts, that 
this averfion always deters them from 
obferving and accurately examining 
thefe infeéts ; and thofe who have un- 
dertaken to do fo have generally been 
obliged to take’a great deal of trou- 
ble to overcome this antipathy *. 

Bat however much mankind may 
have beheld with averfion fpiders and 
other vermin, they could nox help ad- 
miring the ingenuity of the Jatter in 
{pianing their webs, and the order 
and regularity difpiayed in thefe pro- 
duétions. As far back therefore as 
natural hiflory can be traced, in the 
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time of Ariftotle, and in the frag- 
ments of his predeceflor +, we find, 
if not accurate defcriptions, at leaft 
fome mention of the labours of this 
infeé&t. In like manner; the moderns 
have thought the fpider’s web worthy 
of their attention; and it might con- 
fequently have been expected from the 
accuracy of our naturalifts, that they 
would have given us more minute and 
completer defcriptions. This ought 
to have been the cafe in particular 
with the web of the crofs-fpider, one 
of the moft ftriking and moft remark- 
able. I have feveral times read fuch 
defcriptions, and ftudied them with 
pleafure, becaufe agreeable to nature; 
but always found this general com- 
plaint, that it is ftill a fecret in what 
manner the crofs fpider extends its 
firit thread, in order that, when it 
has been faltened, it may have a field 
for carrying on its work. It is well 
known that the crofs-fpider difpofes 
its web in a more or lefs perpendicu- 
lar dire€tion in fome open place. 
Thus, for example, we often find in 
a window four or five threads ftretch- 
ed from one fide to the other; from 
thefe feveral radii proceed to a com- 
mon céntre ; and around this centre, 
at a diftance which may be’ ettimated 
in general at a few lines, there are 
feveral concentric circles, each pro- 
greffively larger; in the middle of 
which the fpider places itfelf conceal- 
ed, to wait until fome infeé&t becomes 
entangled in thefe threads, when it 
immediately rufhes forth and feizes 
its prey. Thus far the explanation 
of the procefs which the fpider em- 


* It is of importance to confider by what mean¢ that averfion commonly called na- 


tural, and which is merely the refult of improper education, can be overcome. 
accuftomed himfelf to view thefe infeéts firft at a diftance. 
webs ; and at laft looked at the infé&ts themfelves through a microfcope. 


Rofel 
He then conficered their 


Goze firft 


viewed individual parts of {piders, fuch as the legs, head, &c. till he was at length 
able to look without any fentiment of averfion at the entire infeét. Both thefe naturalitts, 
by long habit, fo far overcame this averfion, that they could handle and examine {pi- 
ders with the fame indifference as others can flies. 


+ Democritus, 


See Plin. Hift, Nat. lib. ii. cap. 24. 
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ploys is very eafy, efpecially as it is 
known that this infeét, wherever it 
goes, marks its way by a thread, 
which it leaves behind it; and that 
this thread, on account of its vifcofity, 
can always be made fait to any object, 
when the {fpider only prefies it a little, 
or moiitens it with a drop of its 
vifcous liquid. 

But thefe webs are commonly found 
in forefts and woods, often on the 
high branches of different trees, not 
unfrequently fufpended between the 
roofs of different houfes ftanding near 
each other, and even often extended 
over ftreams and ponds of water, fo 
that it is impoffible to conceive how 
the fpider could proceed from the one 
point to the other, in order to eftablifh 
her firft thread, and to faften to it 
the different radii. Some have en- 
deavoured to account for this circum- 
ftance by the moft fingular fuppofi- 
tions, as is commonly the cafe when 
philofophers attempt to explain the 
phenomena of nature before they have 
examined them with fufficient accu- 
racy ; but I fhall not here trouble the 
reader with thefe hypothefes, which 
contradi& themfelves*. Accident, 
to which we are indebted for moft of 
our difcoveries, particularly in natu- 
ral hiftory, though we are unwilling 
to.allow it any fhare in our difcoveries, 
gave me an opportenity of making an 
obfervation which decides the above 
queftion. On a warm fummer’s even- 
ing I faw a crofs-fpider (aranea di- 
adema) \et herfelf {peedily down from 
a branch of a tree by her ufval thread ; 
and at the fame time a multitude of 
fimilar threads, which had their ori- 
gin at the fame place as the other, 
tloated around ; while the air, which 
was not perceptible to my fenfes, car- 
ried them to a confiderable diftance, 
and even a confiderable height. 
Though I approached with the ut- 
moft gentleneis, the direction of the 
floating threads was immediately 
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changed, and in a moment they had 
reached a neighbouring branch, to 
which they adhered. The fpider 
foon obferved that her floating threads 
had reached a fixed point, and imme- 
diately clambered up to them, having 
thus given me an opportunity of fee- 
ing the fecret of the commencement 
of her ingenious labour. Guided by 
this trace, it was now eafy for me to 
make my obfervations with greater 
accuracy ; and the refult of them is as 
follows. When a {pider is defirous of 
proceeding to a difiant place, fhe fud- 
denly lets herfelf down by a pretty 
ftrong thread, and at the fame time 
draws one of her hind legs over the 
glandular parts which contain the ma- 
terials of her web. By thefe means 
fhe forces from them a great number 
of {mail threads, and configns them 
to the air; which, on account of their 
fpecific lightnefs, makes them float, 
fo that they remain at that height at 
which the fpider firft throws them 
out. As fhe then fuddenly finks down 
in a retrograde direétion, the firft 
ones are extended to a confiderable 
length. 

But if the leaft breath of air then 
takes place, they are thereby carried 
to a confiderable diftance, and fill 
become longer, as the infec can then 
fpin them out at pleafure from her 
receptacles ; fo that they foon find 
fome objeé& to which, on account of 
their vilcofity, they adhere. The 
{pider then clambers up to them, till 
keeping herfelf in conneétion with her 
firft ftation, as the always carries with 
her the thread by which the firft let 
herfelf down, and faftens the fecond 
end of it when fhe has reached a new 
point of reft. 

I have too little acquaintance with 
works on natural hiftory to be able to 
determine whether this obfervation has 
before been made by others ; but by 
fome queftions in the Hanoverian Ma- 
gazine, and by private information of 


* I thall only mention one.—Lifer im his Hift. Animal. Anglia, which contains a 
great many important obfervations on {piders, explains this, as an ejaculatio filorum, 


endeavours to make it more evident, by comparing it to the manner in which the fun 
emits his rays, 
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diftinguifhed naturalifts, it appears 
that it is not generally known. But 
whether it be new, or may only ferve 
to confirm what has been already re- 
marked, I am happy that I have it 
in my power to point Out to other 
fearchers into nature how they may 
at all times be convinced of the truth 
of what I have here ftated. If a per- 
fon take a fpider from its web, and 
places it on the hand, it will endea- 
vour to efcape from this warm object 
as a place of danger, and let itfelf 
down in the manner above defcribed ; 
but if one of the threads that float 
about in the air be laid hold of by the 
other hand, the fpider fuffers herfelf 
to be drawn over by it; and this ex- 
periment can be repeated feveral times, 
till at length, feared by being fo 
often deceived, fhe throws herfelf 
loofe, and fuffers herfelf to fall to the 
round. 

To thefe obfervations on the man- 
ner in which the fpider begins her 
web, I fhall add fome others, which 
indeed comprehend but a fmall part 
of the important difcoveries that Qua- 
tremere Disjonval pretends to have 
made; and refpecting which, fince 
the attention of naturalifts is called to 
this fubje&t, I hope to obtain further 
information. The account that va- 
rious kinds of fpiders foretell changes 
of the weather feveral days before they 
take place, excited my whole atten- 
tion; and I was the more defirous of 
ftudying the araneology of the above 
obferver, as I was always of opinion 
that thofe infects which have organs 
peculiarly adapted for perceiving 
changes in the ftate of the air would 
be capable of giving us the belt and 
earliett information refpecting changes 
in the weather. It was impoffible’ for 
me at firft to procure Disjonval’s 
work ; and my curiofity began to be 
leflened when I heard that no perfon 
was able to comprehend it. For this 
reafon I refolved to make obfervations 
myfelf; and with this view I colle&- 
ed a great many of the aranea dia- 


dema and aranea domeflica, as the lat- 
ter are thofe which Disjonval muft 
have had the beft opportunity of ob- 
ferving when in prifon. The latter 
fhowed no alteration in their web or 
their conduét, but in regard to the 
former I foon had an opportunity of . 
making very important obfervations. 
I have already mentioned what every 
body knows, that this fpider com- 
monly fits in the middle of its web. 
I now found that the often extended a 
thread from the centre of her web, 
that is the ufual place of her refidence, 
to the neareft corner; in which the 
concealed herfelf, inftead of being in 
the web: and I always remarked, 
that this change was connected with a 
change of the weather, as all my crofs« 
fpiders made the fame change toge- 
ther; and immediately after the wea- 
ther became very raw and cold. It 
is indeed very natural that thofe in- 
fects, when they have a prefenfation 
of bad weather, fhould endeavour to 
fhelter themfelves from it. But my 
obfervations were too much interrupi- 
ed by bufinefs and various circum- 
ftances, and I was too ill provided 
with good inftraments for comparing 
the ftate of the weather and of the at- 
mofphere, fuch as barometers, ther- 
mometers, hygrometers, &c. to be 
able to fay any thing decifive on the 
fubje&t. What I have faid will how- . 
ever furnith a hint’to others who may 
be difpofed to carry thefe refearches 
further. 

The fame opportunity enabled me 
to make another obfervation, of which 
I do not recojleét ever to have heard 
or read, viz. that the crofs-fpider re- 
gularly deftroys its web every twenty- 
four hours, and in the place of the old 
fubflitutes anew one. This it always 
does in the night-time, but fufpends 
the renovation of it when a cloudy 
ftate of the weather affords it no hope 
of catching any prey, and perhaps 
when any mechanical obftacles ftand 
in the way *. This obfervation has 
thrown great light upon many things 


* That thoie fpiders which weave their web in the form of a wheel renew it daily, 
has been remarked by many obfervers as well as by myfelf. The caufe may be ealily 
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relating to the natural hiltory of fpi- 
ders. It points out the principal me- 
thod which ought to be purfued in 
making obfervations on the weather 
by means of thefe infeéts, as they 
conftruét no new web after deftroying 
the old, when impeded by the unfa- 
vourable ftate of the weather. This 
alfo enables us to explain why we of- 
ten obferve floating about, during very 
hot days, prodigious multitudes of 
{piders webs, commonly known under 
the name of gofamer, and which has 
given occafion to fo much difpute a- 
mong philofophers; for it may be 
readily conceived, when we reflect 
how numerous fpiders are, what a 
multitude of thefe webs mult be let 
loofe, when they all deftroy their webs 
at the fame time, in order to con- 
firuét new ones. During cloudy wea- 
ther none of them are to be feen, for 
at fuch periods none are let loofe; 
and even if there are a few of them 
in the atmofphere, they acquire hea- 
vinefs from the moifture they imbibe, 
of which they are very fuiceptible, 
and of courfe fall tothe earth. I was 
enabled alfo to determine the difpute 
refpeCting the organs‘of vifion in fpi- 


ders. They undoubtedly have eyes, 
which are indifpenfably neceffary for 
the funtions they have to perform, 
and yet they do not feem to obferve 
when a flick or other dangerous wea- 
pon is held clofe to thefe organs, but 
they inftantly retreat when in the leat 
touched. At prefent, however, this 
circumitance can be eafily explained, 
for thefe infe€ts are nocturnal animals. 
In the night-time they {pin their webs, 
and during the morning and evening 
twilight catch the greateft number of 
infects. In the night they fee as well 
as the owls to catch their prey ; and 
in the day-time, like thoie birds, they 
are dazzled by the too great {plendour 
of the night. But at that time they 
have no need of very acute fight, as 
they feldom leave their web; and, 
when théy do, are conducied back to 
it by their delicate fenfe of touching. 
Befides, they feldom have occafion 
for it in the day-time, as their webs 
are then too vifible to the infects 
which they catch; fo that the latter 
can be better on their guard againft 
theat than they can daring the twi- 
light. 


conceived from what I have faid. For feveral years, during the fummer, I refided in 
a houfe fituate ina garden ; and oppofite to the window, which was generally open, a 
Jarge fpider had extended ber web. I took great care not to deftroy it, becaufe it ferved 
inftead of one of thofe gauze fcreens which are commonly employed to keep out flies 
and gnats. The web in the day-time was frequently injured by accidents, but next 


morning I found it always repaired. 


One morning, having got up earlier than ufual, 


I faw the fpider at day-break deftroy all the concentric threads proceeding from the 
centre outward along the radii, breaking off with her feet the crofs threads, which the 
cemented to the radji the had !:ft untouched ;,’ and which, by thefe means, became pro- 
greffively thicker. She did the fame with the principal threads by which the web was 
made fait; and which, in confequence of the threads added to them, were rendered 


much ftronger. 


The fmallet flies or gnats which attempted to enter through the win- 








dow were therefore caught fait in the net; but toward noon, or fornewhat later, the 
flies became fhyer, and no more were caught. The f{pider therefore about that time 
retired to a corner which he had prepared in the window, where fhe laid her eggs, and 
where fhe remained quiet till the next morning. This objervation fhows that the 
threads of the web lole their vifcofity by the fun’s rays and the heat of the weather ; 
and becoming too dry and hard to he fit for catching thofe infeéts on which the ipider 
feeds, the is under the neceflity of renewing them. On the other hand, the principal 
threads, which ferve only for ffrengthening the web, have no need of being renewed. 
Damp weather may perhaps render thele webe as unfit for catching infe&s as the heat 
does, and therefore the {pider thinks it Uuneceflary to renew her web as long.as that 
fem: perature continues. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WOOD GROUSE. 
With an Engraving of that beautiful Birv, ctloured from Nature. 


THE Wood Groufe, cock of the 
wood, or Tetrao Wrogallu:, is as large 
as a turkey, is about two feet nine 
‘inches in length, and weighs from 
twelve to fifteen pounds: the bill is 
very ftrong, convex, and of a horn 
colour ; over each eye there is a naked 
fkin, of a bright red colour; the eyes 
are hazel; the noftrils are fmall, and 
almoft hid under a covering of fhort 
feathers, which extend under the. 
throat, and are there much longer 
than the reft, and of a black colour ; 
the head and neck are elegantly 
marked with fmall tranfverfe lines of 

lack and grey, as alfo the back and 
wings, but more irregularly: the 
breait is black, richly gloffed with 
green on the upper part, and mixed 
with a few white feathers on the belly 
and thighs ; the fides are marked like 
the neck ; the tail confifts of eighteen 
feathers, which are black, thofe on 
the fides being marked with a few 
white {pots ; the legs are very ftout, 
and covered with brown feathers ; the 
toes are furnifhed on each fide with a 
itrong pectinated membrane. 

The female is confiderably lefs 
than the male, and differs greatly in 
her colours: the throat is red; the 
tranfverfe bars on the head, neck and 
back are red and black ; the breaft is of 
a pale orange colour; belly barred 
with orange and black, the top of 
each feather being white; the back 
and wings are mottled with reddifh 
brown and black, the feapulars tipped 
with white ; the tail is of a deep ruft 
colour, barred with black, and tipped 
with white. , 

This noble bird was formerly an 
inhabitant of the woody and moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
At this time, it is fuppofed to be ex- 
tin in Ireland; and in Scotland, is 
found only in the Highlands north of 
Invernefs. Mr. Latham fays, the 
laft bird of this kind found in Scot- 
land, was in Chifholm’s great foreft, 
in Strathglafs. 


Albin gave a figure of it in his Orni-. 
thology, publifhed 60 years fince, and 
then he feems not to have known that 
it was a Britith fpecies ; he calls it the 
Mountain cock from Mufcovy. From 
this, fays that accurate naturalift, 
Mr. Donovan, we may infer that the 
breed was nearly extirpated half a 
century ago. . 

According to moft authors it thrives 
beft in cold countries. It is found in 
Italy, but only in the higher regions, 
where the air is bleak. In Ruffia, it, 
is not uncommon, particularly in the. 
Afiatic part of that empire. There ie 
a variety of this fpecies much fmaller 
than the common fort, which is pro- 
bably owing to the fevere cold of the 
climate in which it lives, being found 
in Lapland and Norway, the furtheft 
extreme of Europe toward the icy fea. 

Thefe birds feed on many kinds of 
plants, and particularly on the tender 
fhoots and feeds of the pine and fir 
trees, which are in the greateft plenty 
in the fore&ts they frequent. The 
males never affociate with the femaies, 
except from the beginning of February 
till the end of March; when the male 
perches on a tree, with his tail {pread, 


the quills lowered to the feet, the neck 


protruded, and the feathers .of the 
head ruffled. In this pofture it makes 
a loud and fhriil noife, like the whet- 
ting of a fithe, and this it repeats 
till the females difcover its haunts. 
They lay from eight.to fixteen eggs, 
of a white colour {potted with yellow, 
and larger than thofe of the common 
hen: thefe are depofited upon mofs, 
in the ground. Mr. Latham fays of 
the laft bird of this kind fhot in Scot- 
land, ‘I am well informed that the 
neft was placed on a Scotch pine.’ 
The females only, fit the whole time 
of incubation, and cover the eggs 
with dry leaves, when fhe is compel- 
led to leave them. The young run 
after the mother as foon as hatched, 
fometimes with part of the fhell at- 
tached to them. 
P 
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On the Nature of the Sun, and on the APPEARANCE and 
DISAPPEARANCE of SOLAR Spots. 


{From Dr. Herfchel’s Obfervations tending to inveftigate the Nature of the 
Sun, in Order to find the Caufes or Symptoms of its variable Emiffion of 


Light and Heat, &c.] 


THE influence of this eminent body 
on the globe we inhabit is fo great and 
fo widely diffufed, that it becomes al- 
moft a duty for us to ftudy the opera- 
tions which are carried on upon the 
folar furface. Since light and heat are 
fo effential to our well-being, it muft 
certainly be right for us to look into 
the fource from whence they are de- 
rived, in order to fee whether fome 
material advantage may not be drawn 
from a thorough acquaimtance with the 
caufes from which they originate. 

Afimilar motive engaged the Egyp- 
tians formerly to ftudy and watch the 
motions of the Nile; and to conitruct 
inftruments for meafuring its rife with 
accuracy. ‘They knew very well, 
that it was not in their power to add 
a fingle inch to the flowing waters of 
that wonderful river; and fo, in the 
cafe of the fun’s influence, we are 
likewife fully aware, that we fhall ne- 
ver be able to occafion the leatt alte- 
ration in the operations which are 
carried cn in the folar atmofphere. 
But, if the Egyptians could avail 
themfelves of the indications of a good 
nilometer, what fhould hinder us from 
drawing as profitable confequences 
from folar obfervations ? We are not 
only in poffeflion of photometers and 
thermometers, by which we can mea- 
{ure from time to time the light and 
heat a€tually received from the fun, 
but have more efpecially telefcopes, 
that may lead us to a difcovery of the 
caufes which difpofe the fun to emit 

more or lefs copioufly the rays which 
occafion either of them. And, if we 


fhould even fail in this refpe&, we 
may at leaft fucceed in becoming ac- 
qaainted with certain fymptoms or in- 
dications, from which fome judgment 
might be formed of the temperature 
of the feafons we are likely to have. 


Perhaps our confidence in folar ob- 
fervations made with this view, might 
not exceed that which we now place 
on the indications of a good barome- 
ter, with regard to rain or fair wea- 
ther ; but, even then, a probability 
of a hot fummer, or its contrary, would 
always be of greater confequence than 
the expectation of a few fair or rainy 
days. 

With regard to the effe&ts of the in- 
fluence of the fun, we know already, 
that in the fame latitudes the feafons 
differ widely in temperature ; that it 
is not hotteft at noon, or coldett at 
midnight ; that the fhorteit day is 
neither attended with the feverett 
frofts, nor the longeft day with the 
mott oppreflive heats ; that large fo- 
refts, lakes, moraffes, and {wamps, 
affeét the temperature one way ; and 
rocky, fandy, gravelly, and barren 
fituations, in a contrary manner; that 
the feafons of iflands are confiderably 
different from thofe of large conti- 
nents, and fo forth. 

Refpeéting the contemporary feve- 
rity and mildnefs of the feafons, it 
will hardly be neceffary to remark, 
that nothing decifive can be obtained. 
But, if we are deficient here, an indi- 
rect fource of information is opened to 
us, by applying to the influence of 
the fun-beams on the vegetation of 
wheat in this country. I do not mean 
to fay, that this is a real criterion of 
the quantity of lightand heat emanated 
from the fun; much lefs will the price 
of this article completely reprefent the 
fcarcity or abundance of the abfolute 
produce of the country. For the price 
of commodities will certainly be regu- 
lated by the demand for them ; and 
this we know is liable to be affeéted 
by many fortuitous circumftances. 
However, although an argument 








drawn from a well afcertained price 
of wheat, may not apply direétly to 
our prefent purpofe, yet, admitting 
the fun to be the ultimate fountain of 
fertility, this fubjeét may deferve a 
fhort inveitigation, efpecially as, for 
want of proper thermometrical ob- 
fervations, no other method is left for 
our choice. 

Our hiitorical account of the dif- 
appearance of the fpots in the fun, 
contains five very irregular and very 
unequal periods. The firft takes in 
a feries of twenty-one years, -from 
1650 to 1670, both included. But 
it is fo imperfeétly recorded, that it 
is hardly fafe to draw any conclufions 
from it; for we have only a few ob- 
fervations of one or two fpots that 
were feen in all that time, and: thofe 
were only obferved for a fhort con- 
tinuance. However, on examining 
the table of the prices of the quarter 
of nine buthels of the beft or higheit 
priced wheat at Windfor, marked in 
Dr. Adam Smith’s valuable Inquiry 
into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations, we find that wheat, 
during the time of the twenty-one 
years above mentioned, bore a very 
high price ; the average of the quar- 
ter being 2] 103 543d. This period 
is much too long to fuppofe that we 
might fafely compare it with a pre- 
ceding or following one of equal du- 
ration. Befides, no particulars hav- 
ing been given of the time preceding, 
except that {pots in the fun, a good 
while before, began to grow very 
fcarce, there might even be fewer of 
them than from the year 1650to 1670. 
Of the twenty-one years immediately 
following, we know that they cer- 
tainly comprehend two fhort periods, 
in which there were no fpots on’ the 
fun ; of thefe more will be faid here- 
after ; but, including even them, we 
have the average price of wheat, from 
1671 to 1691, only 21 4s 43d the 
quarter. The difference, which is a 


little more than as nine to eight, is 
therefore ftill a proof of a temporary 
{carcity. 

Our next period is much better af- 
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It begins in December 
1676, which year therefore we fhould 
not take in, and goes to April 1684; 
in all which time, Flamftced, who 
was then obferving, faw no fpot in the 


certained. 


fun. The average price of wheat, 
during thefe cight years, was 21 737d 
the quarter. We cannot juftly com- 
pare this price with that of the pre- 
ceding eight years, as fome of the 
former years of fcarcity would come 
into that period ; but the eight years 
immediately following, that is, from 
1685 to 1691, both incluaed, give 
an average price of no more than 
tlazs 13d. The difference, which 
is as full five to four, is well-defery- 
ing our notice. 

A third, but very fhort period, is 
from the year 1686 to 1688, in which 
time Caiflini could find no fpot in the 
fun. If both years be included, we 
have the average price of wheat, for 
thofe three years, 11 15s o3d the 
quarter. We ought not to compare 
this price with that of the three pre- 
ceding years, as two of them belong 
to the preceding period of fearcity ; 
but the three following years give the 
average price for the quarter of wheat 
11 12s 107d, or,as nearly eleven to ten. 

The fourth period on record, is 
from the year 1695 to 1700, in which 
time no fpot could be found in the 
fun. This makes a period of five 
years; for, in 1700 the fpots were 
feen again. The average. price of 
wheat, in thefe years, was 31 3s 34d 
the quarter. Tue five preceding years, 
from 16g0 to 1694, give 2l gs 44d, 
and the five following years, from 
1700 to 1704, give 11 178 114d. 
Thefe differences are both very con- 
fiderable ; the laft is not lefs than five 
to three. ; 

The fifth period extends from 1710 
to 17133; but here there was one {pct 
feenjn 1710, none in 1731 and 1-12, 
and ‘again one fpot only in 1713. 
The account of the average price of 
wheat, for thefe four years, is 21178 4d 
the quarter. The preceding four 
years, from 1706 to 1709, give the 
price 113s 73d, and the following 
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years, from 1714 to 1717, it was 
21 6s gd. When the aftronomical 
account of the fun for this period, 
which has been ftated above, is con- 
fidered, thefe two differences will 
be found very confiderable; the firft 
of them being nearly as four to 
three. 

The refult of this review of the 
foregoing five periods is, that, from 
the price of wheat, it feems probable 
that fome temporary fcarcity or defeé& 
of vegetation has generally taken 
place, when the fun has been without 
thofe appearances which we furmife 
to be fymptoms of a copious emiflion 
of light and heat. In order, how- 
ever, to make this an argument in 
favour of our hypothefis, even if the 
reality of a defective vegetation of 
grain were fuiliciently eftablifhed by 
its enhanced price, it would ftill be 
neceflary to fhow that a deficiency of 
the folar beams had been the occafion 
of it. Now, thofe who are dcquaint- 
ed with agriculture may remark, that 
wheat is well known to grow in cli- 
mates much colder than ours; and 
that a proper diftribution of rain and 
dry weather, with many other cir- 
cumftances which it will not be necef- 
{ary to mention, are probably of much 
greater confequence than the abfolute 
quantity of light and heat derived 
from the fun. To this 1 fhall only 
fuggeft, by way of anfwer, that thofe 
very circumftances of proper altera- 
tions of sain, dry weather, winds, or 
whatever elfe may contribute to fa- 
vour vegetation in this climate, may 
~ poflibly depend on a certain quantity 
of fun-beams, tranfmitted to us at 
proper times: but, this being a point 
which can only be afcertained by fu- 
ture obfervations, I forbear entering 
farther into a difcuffion of it. 

It will be thought remarkable, that 
no later periods of the difappearance 
of the folar {pots can be found. The 
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reafon, however, is obvious. The 
perfection of inftruments, and the in- 
creafed number of obfervers, have 
produced an account of folar fpots, 
which, from their fmallnefs, or their 
fhort appearance, would probably have 
been overlooked in former times. If 
we fhould in future only reckon the 
years of the total abfence of folar 
{pots, even that remarkable period of 
{carcity which has fallen under my 
own obfervation, in which, neverthe- 
lefs, I have now and then feen a few 
fpots of fhort duration and of no 
great magnitude, could not be ad- 
mitted. 

For this reafon, we ought now to 
diftinguifh our folar obfervations, by 
reducing them to fhort periods of 
fymptoms for or againft a copious 
emiflion of the folar beams, in which 
all the phenomena we have pointed 
out fhould be noticed. The moft 
ftriking of them are certainly the 
number, ‘magnitude, and duration of 
the openings. ‘The increafe and de- 
creafe of the luminous appearance of 
the corrugations is perhaps full as ef- 
fential ; but, as it is probable that 
their brilliancy may be a confequence 
of the abundance of the former phe- 
nomena, an attention to the latter, 
which is fubjeé to great difficulties, 
and requires the very heft of telef- 
copes, may not be fo neceffary. 

What remains to be added is bat 
fhort. In the firft of my two feries 
of obfervations, I have poined out a 
deficiency in what appears to be the 
fymptomatic difpofition of the fun for 
emitting light and heat: it has lafted 
from the year 1795 to 1800". That 
we have had a confiderable deficiency 
in the vegetation of grain, will hardly 
require any proof. ‘The fecond feries, 
or rather the commencement of it, for 
L hope it will laft long, has pointed 
out a favourable return of the rich 
appearance of the fun. This, if I 


* This period fhould properly have been divided into two fmall ones; but, for 
want of intermediate folar obfervations, I have joined the vifible deficiencies in the il- 
luminating and heating powers of the fun, from the year 1795 to 1796, and again 


from 1798 to 1$e0, into one, 
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may venture to judge, will probably 
occafion a return of fuch feafons as, in 
the end, will be attended by all their 
ufual fertility. 

The fubject, however, being fo 
new, it will be proper to conclude, 
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by adding, that this prediction ought 
not to be relied on by any one, with 
more confidence than the arguments 
which have been brought forward 
in this paper may appear to de- 
ferve. 


ON HAPPINESS. 


Oh Happinefs, our being’s end and aim. Pore. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

WHATEVER be our purfuits in 
life, whether we are engaged in the 
clofet or the Change, all is done with 
the intention of being conducive to 
our immediate fatistaction, or of 
eventually contributing more or lefs 
to our happinefs. Happinefs is the 
great and important object of all our 
wants and wifhes; and different con- 
ceptions in what it confiits, is the rea- 
fon of its being fought in fuch a va- 
riety of forms. The hero braves all 
the dangers of the field for the ho- 
nour which attends a {uccefsful enter- 
prize; and the philofopner labours to 
attain intellectual excellence, excited 
by the hope that he fhail be remem- 
bered by future ages as the friend 
and enlightener of mankind. How 
different are chefe purfuiis ? yet each, 
it may be prefumed, has adopted what 
he thiaks will ultimately make him 
happy. ‘he epicure, who imagines 
he thall be happy at the banquet ; the 
mifer, who conceives no greater joy 
than hoarding up treafure which he 
does not want; and the man, who 
having already a competency, fecretly 
fighs for the advantages which he 
fuppofes the never failing concomi- 
tants of riches; are in the eye of true 
philofophy, each in the wrong road 
to happinefs ; and expect what they 
will never find realized, though their 
wifhes were gratified. Difeafe will 
be the inevitable confequence of in- 
dulging in more than nature requires; 
and the epicure, therefore, muft fi- 
nally be difappointed in his expecta- 
tions of happinefs; as the propofed 
caufe is totally inadequate to the ef- 





fe&t. The paffions which agitate the 
mifer’s breait are of too bafe a kind 
for him ever to experience happinefs ; 
an attempt to fathom a bottomlefs pit 
would not be more abfurd, than it 
would be to fet bounds to his wifhes ; 
for if all the wealth of the Indies was 
concentrated in his coffers, anxiety 
would ftill be rankling in his mind, 
from the apprehenfion that his trea- 
fures were not fafe ; or that there was 
itill more left to excite his defires. 
Riches are defired becaufe they are 
thought to bring happinefs in their 
train; and when defired as a remedy 
againft the evils of poverty only, the 
wiih may be allowed, as it will a& as 
an incitement to induftry. True 
happinefs, however, is little depen- 
dent on extrinfic circumf{tances; the 
attendant of riches, which ata diflance, 
has to fome minds the fame appear- 
ance, will, perhaps, on a nearer view, 
prove only eaf, or a relaxation from 
the toil which poverty renders indif- 
penfable. The poet well knew this 
when he faid, 


‘ Know then this truth, enough for man 
to know, 
€ Virtue alone ts happinefs below.” 


Indeed, a virtuous man, who can be 
grateful in profperity, without being 
elated, and refigned in adverfity, 
without being deprefled ; like a tem- 
perate climate, which neither feels 
the fultry heat of the torrid, nor the 
chilling froit of the frigid zone, has 
the beft title to true happinefs, and 
will experience it in the higheft de- 
gree that human nature admits. Such 
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aman will enjoy profperity with a 
double relifh, and will not feel adver- 
fity with its full force. While the 
ideas which were occafioned by the 
confideration of this fubjeé& continued 
imprefied en my mind, I infenfibly 
loft «ll perception of external objects ; 
yet the a¢tive principle was not dor- 
mant. I imagined myfelf tranfport- 
ed to a place where I beheld a large 
extent of country covered with peo 

ple, in one part of which I found 
myfelf, among many others, who 
were all travelling toward a temple, 
fituate at fome diftance, which at- 
tracted us to it by an irrefiftible 
charm, and was faid to be the refi- 
dence of Happinefs 3 we continued our 
journey in a carelefs giddy manner, 
till we arrived at a place which, at 
once, prefented a great number of 
roads to our view. Each of my com- 
panions chofe that which appeared to 
him moft direét to the temple of Hap- 
pinefs. I paufed for 2 moment to ob- 
ferve the fate of thofe who had already 
paffed this critical part. What firit 
furprifed me was the great inequalities 
ef the ground which I faw in that 
part which begun with the roads, 
when compared with that I had juit 
pafied. At firlt, I had confidered the 
way to the temple of Happinefs as a 
journey which would foon be per- 
formed, and was, therefore, per- 
plexed to find that, as the travellers 
advanced, they fometimes loft fight 
of it from the unevennefs of the 
ground, and though its beauty was 
often to be feen by a gleam of fun- 
fhine, anon it was obfcured by the 
mifty vapours which were floating a- 
bout. According to the road which 
the different travellers took, they had 
each a feparate guide allotted to con- 
duc& them, by particular beings that 
were itdtioned at the entrance of each. 
On one fide I beheld Riches ftanding 
to receive her votaries, whom fhe ap- 
pointed to be conducted by Luxury ; 
great numbers were pufhing toward 
cher, fo that there was not room for 
all ; thofe, however, who did not get 
admitted, feemed to think they would 
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foon be at the end of their journey ; 
yet, though their countenances were 
generally gay, I could often perceive 

ey were not content: indeed, it 
fometimes happened, when they 
thought themfelves moft fecure, au 
anfeen difficulty made them ftumble, 
and not unfrequently threw them 
down. At fome diitance from the 
path of Riches I beheld Poverty, who 
appointed Want to conduct thofe who 
entered her domains ; but this way to 
the temple of Happinefs feemed fo 
rugged and crooked, that I faw none 
go into it willingly ; fome, however, 
who had made confiderable advances 
in the thorny path appeared reconciled 
to their fate, though by far the great- 
eft nember were continually looking, 
with envious anxiety, toward the road 
of Riches ; and fometimes I faw an 
individual who thought himéelf for- 
tunate in efcaping from Want and 
received by Luxury. 

I then tarned to another part where 
I beheld fome conducted by Virtue, 
in the path of Religion ; not far from 
whom food Enthufiafm, who was 
fometimes miftaken for her; nor were 
the deluded travellers convinced of 
their error though conduéted by Su- 
periiition. While, om the one hand, 
I faw the gloomy appearance of the 
followers of Superftition, I could not 
avoid contrafting it with the placid 
ferene compofure of thofe who were 
led by Virtue. My attention was 
now arrefted by a clamorous noife that 
I heard at fome diftance, which I foon 
perceived came from a number of 
learned perfons, who were all defi- 
wous of being admitted into the road 
that was kept by Patronage. - A phi- 
jofopher prefeated her with a new me- 
thod of obtaining the exact quadra- 
ture of the circle, and a poet was re- 
citing fome verfes on fortune: the 
feemed for a while to deliberate ; the 
at laft refufed them admittance, and 
in defpair they went over to Poverty. 
It did not always happen that the 
greateft merit enfured > favour of 
Patronage, as fome who had little to 
recommend them, might be feey a- 
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mong her followers. 1 continued my 
obfervations by remarking, that the 
innumerable roads which I had not 
yet particularly examined, as well as 
thofe I had, were often interfected by 
each other ; fo that a branch of the 
road of Riches would fometimes join 
that of Poverty, and wice verfa. 
alfo obferved that great numbers were 
continually perifhing on the way, nor 
could I fee any, though a few got 
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Near it, that ever arrived at the tem- 
ple of Happinefs. 

While I was in the midft of my re- 
verie, I felt myfelf ftrongly impelled 
toward Poverty, whofe haggard 
meagre looks, of which I had now a 
nearer view, ftartled me, fo as to 


E break the bands of 


* Tir'd Nature's fweet reftorer, balmy 


fleep.” 
Kendal, Feb. 1802. ALEXIS. 


EULOGY ON MARCUS AURELIUS, 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


I herewith fend you a Fragment of an interefting Eulogy publifoed in French, ox 
Marcus Aurelius, it was tranflated merely as an Amufement: from this Spe- 
cimen, I lament that the Whole is not in Englifo: if you can make Room for 


it, you will oblige yours, Se. 


AFTER a reign of twenty years, 
died at Vienna, Marcus Aurelius: at 
this period he was engaged in a war 
with the Germans. His corpfe was 
brought to Rome, which it entered 
amid the tears of the people, and a 
univerfal defolation. ‘The mourning 
fenate were preceding the funereal 
car, the people and the army accom- 
panied it, and the fon of M. Aure- 
lius followed the train. It went on 
with folemnity and in filence. Sud- 
denly an old man advanced from a- 
mong the crowd: his ftature was tall, 
his air venerable. He was recov- 
noitred by all, it was Apollonius the 
ftoic, efteemed in Rome, and refpect- 
ed more on account of his character 
than his years. He poffeffed all the 
ftern virtues of his fect, and was both 
the friend and tutor of Marcus Aure- 
lius. He halted’ near the bier—gave 
it a mournful look, and at length 


raifing his yoice, ‘ Romans,’ faid he, - 


* you have loft a great man, and I 
am deprived of a valwable friend : 
but think not that I come to weep 
over his afhes. It is only over thole 
of the wicked that we fhould drop a 
tear: but who would bewail that man 
who has lived fixty years of virtue, 


and twenty fuccellive ones in public. 


Evcsnius. 


beneficence—that man, who in the 
whole courfe of his life has been a 
ftranger to vice ; who on the throne 
has banifhed away weaknefs; who 
has conftantly been good, juft, bene- 


ficent, generous.—Romans ! the fu~ — 


nereal pomp of the good man is the 
triumphal feftival of virtue returning 
to its fupreme Author. Let us con- 
fecrate this feftival by our applaufes, 
not that virtue needs our praites, but 
we will thus fhow her a tribute of our 
efteem for her. It is with exalted 
characters as with the gods—over- 
whelmed with their benefits, we have 
no returns to make them ; we can on- 
ly acknowledge their kindnefs by pub- 
lic teftimony. O that I may be able 
by running over the life of this great 
man to do credit to the latter years of 
my own! And you who are now 
littening to me, you his fon, and his 
fuperior, liften to the aétions and vir- 
tues of your father. You are now 
about to reign ; flattery is now wait- 
ing to corrupt you; an independent 
tongue, perhaps the laft that may ad- 
drefs you, is now claiming your at 
tention. Your father, you well know, 
never ufed me to fpeak to him as a: 
flave: he loved truth, and- truth now. 
is rendering him juftice: may it be 
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enabled one of thefe days to render 
you the fame! Generally, when we 
are about to praife the dead, we be- 
gin by celebrating their anceftors, as 
if an illuftrious charaéter needed fome 
origin.—As if a charatter deftitute 
of merit could be ennobled by the 
virtues of another perfon : let us be- 
ware, Romans, to give to virtue fuch 
an affront as to fuppofe fhe needs the 
aflitance of birth. Your family of 
the Cefars has produced you four fuc- 
ceffive tyrants, and Vefpafian, who 
firft extolled your empire, was the 
grandfon of a common centurion. 
The grandfather of Marcus Aurelius 
was born on the banks of the Tagus. 
The badges of diitinétion which he 
brought to Rome, were virtues now 
only to be found at a diftance from 
Rome—fimplicity and primeval man- 
ners: this inheritance remained un- 
fquandered in his houfe. It was this 
that conitituted the true nobility of 
Marcus Aurelius. He was, it is true, 
the kinfman of Adrian, but this ho- 
nour, if it be one, he confidered as a 
dangerous thirg. I know that you 
were fond of tracing him down from 
Numa, but this chimerical pedigree 
he defpifed : Juftice was the anceftor 
of whom he was fo proud. Let us 
thank the gods, that he was not ori- 
ginally defigned for thethrone. Ele- 
vated fituations have corrupted more 
people than it has ennobled. Born 
to become a plain citizen, he became 
a great man. [lad he been bom a 
prince, he probably would have been 
an obfcure fubject. Every favourable 
circumftance concurred together in 
framing him. He firft received thofe 
valuable rudiments on which your an- 
ceftors have always laid fuch a itrefs, 
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—a healthy and vigorous body. Lux- 
ury therefore was kept a ftranger to 
him from his birth. He was never 
furrounded by a train of flaves who, 
watching his motions, *onceive them- 
felves honoured in oveying his ca- 
prices: they gave him to underftand 
that he was a man; and the lot of 
man, the habit of encountering evils 
was the firft leflon he received: run- 
ning, mufic, and military dances were 
firft given to develope his powers. 
He would be covered with duft on 
that fame field of Mars where exer- 
cifed your Scipio’s, your Marii, your 
Pompey’s. This part of education, 
Romans, I muft notice, fince it be- 
gins to become unfafhionable among 
you: fince it feems to be giving way 
to the manners of the Eaftern nations, 
among whom luxury and lazinefs de- 
grade man from his very birth, where 
the mind is enervated before it has 
powers to know its ftate. Romans, 
thofe who flatter, injure you, it is 
only by telling you the truth that our 
refpect toward you can be fhown.— 
But had his education ftopped here, 
Marcus Aurelius would nave been a 
bare foldier only ; fome fciences were 
now to be added tocomplete the man. 
The language of Plato firft of all be- 
came to him as familiar as his own. 
Eloquence then taught him bow to 
addrefs mankind. Hiftory next, to 
judge of them. The laws then, to 
acquaint him with the foundation of 
governments : various codes and con- 
ititutions were fet before him to com- 
pare. A ftriét difcipline foon fami- 
liarized his childhood to induftry, 
though related to the mafter of the 
world.’ 


Account of the Discovery of Coat at the Cape of Good Hope. 


IN mof families at Cape Town a 
flave is kept exprefsly for collecting 
fire-wood. He goes out in the morn- 
ing, afcends the fteep mountains of 
the peninfula, where waggons cannot 
approach, and returas at night with 
two {mall bundles of faggots (the pro- 


4 


duce of fix or eight hours hard la- 
bour) fivinging at the two ends of a 
bambso carried acrofs the fhoulder. 
Some families have two and even 
three flaves, whoie fole employment 
coniilis in climbing the mountains in 
fearch of fuel, ‘The expence or a few 
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fagzots, whether thus colle&ted. or 
purchated by the load, for preparing 
victuals only, as the kitchen alone 
has any fire-place, amounts, in a mo- 
derate family, to forty or fifty pounds 
a year. 

“The addition to the inhabitants of 
five thoufand troops, and a large fieet 
flationed at the Cape, increafed the 
demand for fuel to fuch a degree, 
that ferious apprehenfions were enter- 
tained of fome deficiency fhortly hap- 
pening in the fupply of this neceflary 
article. Under this idea, the atten- 
tion of the Englifh was directed to- 
ward finding out a fubftitute for wood. 
The appearance of all the mountains 
in jouthern Africa being particularly 
favourable to the fuppoution that fof- 
fil coal might be found in the bowels 
of moft of thofe inferior hills connect- 
ed with and interpofed between them 
and the fea, his excellency the earl of 
Macartney, well knowing how valu- 
able an acquifition iuch a difcovery 
would prove to the colony, directed 
a fearch to be made. 

Boring-rods were prepared, and 
men from the regiments who had la- 
boured in the collieries of England 
were felected to make the experiment. 
Wynberg, ‘a tongue of land project- 
ing from the Table Mountain, was 
the {pot fixed on, and the rods were 
put down there through hard clay, 
pipe clay, iron-ftone, and fand-ftone, 
in fucceflive ftrata, to the depth of 
twenty-three feet. ‘The operation of 
boring was then difcontinued, by a 
difcovery then made of aétual coal 
coming out, as miners exprefs it, a- 
long the banks of a deep rivulet flow- 
ing out of the Tygerberg, a hill that 
terminates the ifthmus to the eaflward. 
The ftratum of coaly matter appeared 
to lie nearly horizontal. Immediately 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLEOF ENGLAND. 


IMITATIONS OF ANIMALS. 
IN the reign of queen Anne, a 
man, whofe name was Ciench, a na- 
tive of Barnet, made his appearance 
at London; I haye his advertifement 
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above it was pipe clay and white fand. 
ftone, and it refted on a bed of indu- 
rated clay. It ran from ten inches to 
two feet in thicknefs ; different in its 
nature in different parts; in fome 
places were dug out large ligneous 
blocks, in which the traces of the 
bark, knots, and grain, were diftin@lly 
vifible ; and in the very middle of 
thefe were imbedded picces of iron 
pyrites, running through them in 
crooked veins or lying in irregular 
lumps. Other parts of the ftratum 
confifted of laminated coal of the na- 
ture of turf, fuch as by’ naturalifts 
would be called /ithanihrax, and pieces 
occurred that feemed to differ in no- 
thing from that fpecies known in Eng- 
land by the name of Bovey coal. 
The ligneous part burned with a clear 
flame without much fmell, and left a 
refiduum of light white afhes like 
thofe of dried wood. The more com- 
paét earthy and itoney parts burned 
lefs clear, gave out a fulphureous 
imell, and lett behind a flaty caulk, 
that foon contracted on the furface a 
deep brown ochraceous crutt. The 
borer being put down in feveral placcs 
in hopesof meeting with the main bed 
of coal, the general refult was as fol- 
lows : 
In the bed of the rivulet : 


Feet. 
Coal - ~ - - 2 
Blue fcapy rock “ - 3 
White foapy rock - - 22 
Gray fand-ftone with clay - 25 
Sand-{tone of chocolate brown 14 


Blueith foapy clay - - 31 
Striated fand, red and white, con- 

taining clay - + 33 

_ 128 

Here the operation was difcontinued. 


before me; which fates that-he * imi- 
tated the 4orfes, the hunt/men, and a 
pack of bounds, a foam doéor, an old 
woman, a drunken man, the bells, the 


flute, the double curtell, aud the organ. 
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with three veices, by his own natural 
woice, to the greateft perfection.’ He 
then profeffes himfelf to « be the only 
man that ever could attain to fo great 
an art.” He had, however, a rival, 
who is noted in one of the papers of 
the Spectator, and called the wift- 
ling man. His excellency confifted in 
counterfeiting the nctes of all kinds of 
finging birds. The fame performance 
was exhibited in great perfection by 
the bird-tutor affociated with Breflaw 
the juggler. This man affumed the 
name of Roflignol, and, after he had 
quitted Breflaw, appeared on the ftage 
at Covent-garden theatre; where, in 
addition to his imitation of the birds, 
he executed a concerto on a fiddle 
without firings; that is, he made the 
notes in a wonderful manner with his 
voice, and repreie ented the bowing by 
drawing a {mall truncheon backward 
and forward over a ftringlefs violin. 
His performance was received with 
great applaule; and the fuccefs he 
met with preduced many competitors, 
but none of them equalled him: it 
was, however, cifcovered, that the 
} 


founds were produced by an inftra- 
se contrived for the pe con- 
cealed in the mouth ; and then the 


trick loftallits reputation. Six years 
ago, I heard a peor ruttic, a native 
of St. Alban’s, imitate with great 
exactneis, the whole ailemblage of 
animals belonging to a farm-yard ; 
but efpecially he excelled in counter- 
feiting the grunting of f{wine, the 
fqueaking of Pigs, ‘and the — 
ling of two dogs 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

Tis barbarous paftime, which 
elaims the fanétion of high antiquity, 
was practifed at an early period by the 
Grecians, and afterward by the Ro- 
mans: withus, it may be traced back 
to the twelfth century ; at which pe- 
riod we are certain it was in uftge 
and feems to have been cnalidiered 1 as 
a childifh fport. ¢ Every year,’ fays 
Fitziiephen, ¢ on the morning of 
Shrove Tuefday, the f{chool-boys of 
the city of London bring gate cocks 
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to their mafters, and in the fore part 
of the day, till dinner-time, they are 
permitted to amufe themfelves with 
feeing them fight: the cock-pit was 
the fchool, and the mafter the con- 
troller and direétor of the paftime.’ 
This cuftom, according to a modern 
author, was retained in many f{chools 
in Scotland within the laft century, 
and perhaps may be fiill in ufe there ; 
the ichoolmafters claimed the runa- 
way cocks as their perquifites ; and 
thefe were called fugees, corrupt, I 
fuppofe, fays he, of refugees.’ 

In the reign of Edward 111, cock- 
fighting became a fahionable amufe- 
ment; it was then taken up more fe- 
rioufly than it formerly had been, and 
the practice extended to grown per- 
fons; even at that early period it be- 
gan to be productive of pernicious 
confequences, and was therefore pro- 
hibited by a public proclamation, in 
which it was ranked with other idle 
and unlawful paftimes. But notwith- 
ftanding it was thus degraded and dif- 
countenanced, it fill maintained its 
popularity, and in defiance of all 
temporary oppofition has defcended to 
the modern times. Among the ad- 
ditions made by Henry viri, to the 
palace at Whitehall, was a cock-fit; 
which indicates his relifh for the paf- 
time of cock-fighting; and James 1 
was fo partial to this diverfion, that 
he amufed himfelf in feeing it twice a 
week. Exclufive of the royal cock- 
pit, we are told there was formerly 
one in Drury-lane, another in Jewin- 
ftreet, and a third in Shoe-lane, if the 
following ftory be founded on faét : 
‘Sir Thomas Jermin, ‘meaning to 
make himfelf merry, and gull all the 
cockers, fent his man to the pit in 
Shoe-lane, with a hundred pounds 
and a dunghill cock, neatly cut and 
trimmed for the battle; the plot be- 
ie well layd, the fellow got another 
to throw the cock in, and fight him 
in fir ‘Thomas Jermin’s name, while 
he betted his hundred pounds againft 
him; the cock was matched, and 
tp g fir Thomas’ ni wee had many 

etts layd upon his heads but after 
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three or four good bruthes, he thewed 
a payre of heeles : every one wonder- 
ed to fee a cock belonging to fir 
Thomas cry cravez; and away came 
the man, with his money doubled. 

I thall not expatiate upon the na- 
ture and extent of this fathionable di- 
vertifement; but merely mention a 
part of it, called the Welch maiz, 
which feems to be an abufe of the 
modern times; and as a late judicious 
author juflly fays, ‘a difgrace to us 
as Englithmen.’ It confiits of a cer- 
tain number of pairs of cocks, {uppofe 
fixteen, which fight with each other 
until one half of them are killed; the 
fixteen conquerors are pitted a fecond 
time in like manner,! and half are 
flain; the eight furvivors, a third 
time; the four, a fourth time; and 
the remaining two, a fifth time: fo 
that ¢ thirty-one cocks are fure to he 
inhumanly murdered, for the fport 
and pleafure of the fpeétators.’ 

In the old illuminated manufcripts, 
we frequently meet with paintings, 
reprefenting cocks fighting; but I do 
not recollect to have feen in any of 
them the leaft indication of artificial 
fpurs; the arming their heels with 
fharp points of fteel is a cruelty, I truft, 
unknown in former-ages to our an- 
ceftors. 

In addition to what has been faid, 
I fhall only obferve. that the ancients 
fought partridges and quails as well as 
cocks; in like manner, fays Burton, 
as the French do now: how far, if at 
all, the example has been followed in 
England, I know not.’ 


a 
THROWING AT COCKS, 


Was a very popular diverfion, 
efpecially among the younger parts of 
the community, and univerlally prac- 
tifed upon Shrove Tuefday *. If the 
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poor bird by chance had his legs 
broken, or was otherwife fo lamed as 
not to be able to fland, the barbarous 
owners were wont to fupport it with 
flicks, in order to prolang the pleafure 
received from the reitccation of its 
torment. ‘The magifirates, greatly to 
their credit, have for fome years pat 
put a ilop to this wicked cuitom; and 
at prefent itis nearly, if notentirely, 
difcontinued in every part of the 
kingdom. 

In {ome places it was a common 
practice to put the cock into au earthen 
vefiel made for the purpofe, and to 
place him in fuch a poiition that his 
head and tail might be expofed to 
view; the veffel, with the bird in it, 
was then fufpended acrofs the ftreet, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the 
ground, to be thrown at by fuch as 
chofe to make trial of their fkill; 
twopence was paid for four throws, 
and he who broke the pot, and deli- 
vered the cock from his confinement, 
had him for a reward, At North 
Walfham, in Norfolk, about forty 
years ago, fome wags put an owl into 
one of thefe veffels ; and having pro- 
cured the head and tail of a dead cock, 
they placed them in the fame pofition 
as if they had appertained to a living 
one: the deception was fuccefsful, 
and at Jaft, a labouring man belonging 
to the town, after feveral fruitlefs at- 
tempts, broke the pot, but miffed his 
prize; for the ow! being fet at li- 
berty, inftantly flew away to his great 
altonifhment, and left him nothing 
more than the head and tail of the 
dead bird, with the potfherds, for his 
money and his trouble ; this ridicu- 
lous adventure expofed him to the 
continual laughter of the town’s peo- 
ple, and obliged him to quit the place, 
to which I am told he returned no 
more. 


* Heath, in his account of the Scilly Iflands, fpeaking of St. Mary’s, fays, ¢ On 
Shrove Tuefday each year, after the throwing at cocks is over, the boys of this ifland 
have a cuftom of throwing flones in the evening againft the doors of the dwellers’ 


houfes; a privilege they claim from time 


immemorial, and put in pragtice without 


controul, for finifhing the day’s fport: the terms demanded by the boys ave pancakes 
or money, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the bounds of this whim- 


fical toleration, break the doors and window fhutters, &c. fometimes making a job 


for the furgeon as well as for the fmith, glazier, and carpenter.” 


Q2z 
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Exrracts from Oxivier’s TRAvELS in the OrTtoMan Empire, 


CONSTANTINOPLE==-MEANS OF EX- 
ISTENCE OF THEINHABITANTS. 


IF we caft our eyes on the immenfe 
population of Conftanti yep we fhali, 
perhaps, be altosifhed to {ee that al- 
mott all the inhabitants of that great 
city derive their means of exiltence 
from the Grand Signior, from the 
great employments of the govern- 
ment, from hiring themfelves as ferv- 
ants, or from fome private induftry ; 
that a great part of the money of the 
empire is {wallowed up in the capital 
by means of impofts, cuftom-houfe 
duties, and the right of fucceffion 
which the fovereign preferves over all 
his agents; by the confifcation in 
which he indulges, by the fale of all 
employments, of ali places and 
dignities, military, admini 
dicial, and religious ; by the great re- 
venues enjoyed by the mofques and 
the principal officers of the crown; 
laft'y, by the voluntary or forced pre- 
feiits whe h every man in place an- 
nually makes to thofe who protect him 

vith the Porte, fupport oul defend 
him, as well as to the men of bufinefs 
who watch over his interelt, apprize 
him of all the changes which happ en, 
and of all the dangers by which he is 
threatened. 

Almoft ail the revenues of the royal 
treafury are confumed in Conftanti- 
nople, becaufe there it is that the na- 
tional eftablifhments are; and that, 
in the provinces, there neither are 
armies, navy, arfenals, nor fortreffes 
kept up at the expence ef the Grand 
Signior. The governors, pachas, 
matfelims or waiwodes, very far from 
deriving emoluments from the Porte, 
pour, on the contrary, annually into 
the treafury a fum more or lefs con- 
fiderable, according to the extent and 
the nature of their government. The 
molhas, the cadis, diftribute juftice 
for a duty of ten per cent. and various 
eicheats. ‘The janizaries and otier 


trative, ju- 


Eoypt, and Persia. 


foldiers receive a very moderate daily 
pay, taken from the revenues of the 
province: they equip themfelves at 
their own expence, and join their co- 
lours in time of war, without the 
Grand Signior remitting the fmalleft 
fum of money for that purpofe. The 
officers or agas have patrimonies for 
life, by means of which they are 
bound, on the firit fummons, to re- 
pair to the army, and to take wit 
them, and at their coft, a certain 
number of foldiers. 

All the eftablifhments relating to 
the navy are at Conftantinople. Ships 
of war are not repaired, equipped, 
and manned in any other port. It is 
there that fhips are chiefly built. True 
it is that, at this moment, there are 
dock , at Sinope, at the head of 
the guif of Mundania, in the Darda- 
nelles, at Mitylene, and at Rhodes, 
becaufe thofe countries are within 

reach of the timber for fhip-buildine ; 
ia the fum of money which iffaes 
from the capital, for this object, is 
by no means confiderabie, and, is but 
a temporary remittance ; belides, the 
pachas moft frequently provide for 
thefe expences. 

The fortreffes are kept up by the 
pachas on whofe territories they are 
fituate ; accordingly, they are almoft 
all in bad condition: the ereater part 
of them are even falling j into ruins : 
The Grand Signior, in this refpect, is 
eafily deceived, becaufe he receives 


yards 


‘annually an account of expences by 


which he is impofed on: and if the 
fufpicion of infidelity or complaints 
induced him to fend any one to the 
fpot to verify the faéis, a fum of mo- 
ney given by the pacha would a!moit 
always be fufficient for obtaining a fa- 
vourable report ; but were the latter 
difplaced, or even were his head cut 
off, the fucceffor would not, on that 
account, put the fortrefs into better 
condition; he would at firft make a 
few unimportant repairs, and would 











interrupt them as foon as he had 
taken the means fit for enfuring his 
impunity. : 

All the coin of Turkey, if we ex- 
cept Cairo, is itruck at Conftantino- 
ple, and yields for the moment a 
confiderable revenue to the Grand 
Signior ; ‘becaute he has adulterated 
it to fuch a degree that it has not half 
of the value of that of the fultans his 
predeceffors, and becaufe he has caufed 
it to be circulated for a value equal to 
that which it had before. Foreign 
coin has, indeed, greatly increafed ; 
but it is not yet at the price at which 
it ought to arrive, becaufe the balance 
of trade is to the advantage of this 
empire. ‘This is not the cafe with India, 
where Turkey has {carcely any thing 
to furniih. None but old coin is re- 
ceived there, and that of Venice, 
Hungary, and Spain, is {till preferred, 
as moft pure. 

The richeft private individuals of 
the empire do not come hither to 
jpend their income in effeminacy and 
idlenefs, or diffpate their fortunes in 
the hazards of play, in the pleafure 
of love, or in the luxury of the table. 
‘The agas or lords remain on their 
eftates, in order to prefefve them, 
defend them, and make the moft of 
them. ‘The pachas cannot quit their 
government without an order of the 
fovereign. ‘Lhe molhas and the cadis 
exercife jullice in the towns whither 
they have received orders to repair: 
both the one and the other tome to 
intrigue at Conitantinopie only when 
they are difplaced. 

Mott frequently they avoid even the 
too fevere looks of the government : 
they have effablifhed agents, men of 
bufinefs who intrigue for them, who 
exculpate them with money, who le- 
vel difficulties with money, and who 
procure them advancement with mo- 
ney. Here all dignities are fold to 
the higheft bidder; all employments 
are put up to auction; no lucrative 
place is obtained without a prefent 
more or lefs confiderable. 

There is a clafs of men who have 
no other profefiion than that of lend- 
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ing, at an exorbitant intereft, to the 
ambitious who could not obtain places 
without this means; to the extore 
tioners who with to caufe their crimes 
to be forgotten and to maintain them- 
felves in their places, to thofe whom 
a powerful enemy would wifh to de- 
ftroy, and to thofe, in fhort, who 
want, by a great and {peedy facrifice, 
to redeem their head threatened by 
the fword of the law or by the wili 
of the fultan. 

—o 
CEREMONIES OF THE HOWLING 
DERVISES. 

Tue ceremony begins by fome 
prayers, during which all the friars 
gave each other the kifs of peace or 
fraternity. The novices, or thofe 
who appeared to us of an inferior 
rank, fimply kiffed the hand of the 
fuperior and of the chiefs of the order, 
with the greateft refpett. The latter 
were piaced toward the wall, on a 
line a little curved; behind them were 
fufpended various iron initruments, fit 
for piercing the diferent parts of the 
body, and taking hold of burning 
coals, in order to put them into the 
mouth or on the tongue ; fome were 
intended to be made red hot in the 
fire, and to be afterward applied, as 
we were told, to different parts of the 
body. Facing thefe chiefs, toward 
the middle of the hall, the dervafes 
were placed, on a curved line, in an 
humble pofture, kneeling, fitting on 
their Feels, according to the oriental 
cuftom. After a few minutes {pent 
in prayer, to thefe laft was given a 
great tabour, in the infide of which 
were one, two, or three ftrings, fimi- 
lar to our thick violin or bafs firings. 
One alone of thefe tabours had five or 
fix little copper wires. In front of 
thefe muficians was placed a brafier, 
for the purpofe of heating the inftru- 
ments from ume to time, and giving 
to the fkin the fuitable tenfion. ‘The 
fuperior beat time, and regulated the 
movement of the inflruments with 
cymbals: two others firuck on two 
little kettle-drums. ‘This mufic ac- 
companied canticles in honour of 
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lis Monotonrus and tiye- 
we were from tire to 
pa electrified by the fight of the 
friar who came 2 
to the fugerior, as if itr uck x the 
Omnipotence of the Divini e fell 
by dey rees into convulfions : his "body 
then grew if, and appeared in the 
ftate of one dead. He funk into the 
arms of the friars in waiting, who 
tried to reitore him to life by touching 
his face, his drefs, and principally his 
arms and thighs. Wath foine, this 
was a fimple ecftafy: the return to 
life was effed a in a flow and gradual 
manner; with others, th 
death appeared complete. The friars 
in waiting extended them on the floor, 
and made the greateft efforts to re- 
ftore them to life. 
touch:ng them repeatedly, they {poke 
to them ieveral times in their ear; 
and, « hen all common means were 
exhaufted, the chief approached in 
order to cxercife his omnipotence. He 
fpread his hand over the face of the 


‘ 
Ti, 


caead pe 
himfelf, and got up with the greateft 
nimblene(s, affifted by a dervife in 
waiting. This fight, salmaaa all 
the time that the ceremony lafted, be- 
came more frequent toward the end, 
during the how! ngs of theie fana- 

tic: e 
For half an hour the mufic had 
faticued our ears, and the convul- 
fionaries had affli@ed our hearts, when 
two men, naked to the waift, came 
to occupy the fcene for feven or eight 
minutes. They were each armed 
with two irons, upward ofa foot long, 
pointed at one of the extreiities, and 
terminated at the other by a wooden 
ball covered all round with hitle 
chains, the laf link of which was in 
the form of a very fharp nail. Theie 
men made different movements back- 
ward and forwaad with force and cele- 
rity, and appeared to thruft the points 
of thefe two irons into their belly 5 but 
va took care every time to put their 
However, 


thumb on the points, thie 


und pref nted himfelf 


itate of 


Independently of 


rion, who fuddenly came to’ 


quicknefs of the motions, direCted 
fometimes on one fide, and fometimes 
on the other, the noife and the play 
of the little chains —every thing pre- 
vented their cunning from being dif- 
tinGly perceived. Thefe two men at 
lengti h pretended to thruft the inftru- 
ments into their ears, their forehead, 
and their eyes;,but thea their pre- 
caution appeared greater, their mo- 
tion was not fo quick, and a dervife 
fuddenly wrapped them up in acloak ; 
he laid them on the floor, where they 
remained for fome minutes like dead 
perfons. They then got up again, 
at the fame time rubbing their face 
and body with their hands, and they 
appeared as if refufcitated and cured 
of their wounds. They went and re- 
fumed their place and their tabour. 

We were told that fometimes the 
ceremony is more diverfified, that 
thefe fanatics put burning coals into 
their mouth, and that they apply their 
tongue to hot iron: we eafily believed 
it, on feeing fufpended againft the 
wall the inftruments fit for executing 
fimilar fooleries. 

When this mufic ceafed, almoft al! 
the dervifes placed themfelves in a 
circle, and pronounced the word Allah 
(God) at the fame time following the 
tone at firft flow, and then quick, 
which was given by two of them, who 
had placed themfelves in the middle, 
and who were, during this time, fing- 
ing canticles in honour of Mahomet 
and his defcendants. The former 
fhook their heads, fometimes forward, 
fometimes fidewife or circularly, with 
more or lefs rapidity, according to 
the fong. At other times they toffed 
about their body, fometimes to the 
right, fometimes to the left, and fome- 
times backward and forward, till they 
bad exhaufted themfelves with fatigue, 
and were quite bathed with fweat. 
‘They took breath for a moment, and 
shea began again, conftantly pro- 
nouncing the word Al/ah, or only 
venting a cry fimilar to that of heb 

‘ei, which appeared to iffue from 
ie bottom of the fomach. The fhort 
iniervals which eccured between thefe 
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howlings, were filled by the finging 
of the two friars, who, as we have 
faid, were feated in the middle of 
thefe howlers. We remarked that 
there was among the chiefs more re- 
ferve, more calmnefs, lefs difpofition 
to fanaticifm; thofe among them who 
from time to time mixed with the 
howlers, fpared their lungs, and did 
not fatigue their body. 





CUSTOM OF THE ORIENTALS. 
Tue Orientals, more fimple than 
ourfelves in their houfehold furniture, 


‘are not acquainted with the luxury of 


beds. Tiey have in their houie a 
certain number of very light mat- 
treffes, of wool or cotton, which they 
fpread on the floor or on the fofas at 
bed-time, and on which they pafs the 
night. ‘Lhe women take off their 
trinkets, and lay afide their finery ; 
the men {rip themfelves of their ha- 
bit of ceremony, change their turban, 
and lie down in their clothes, as weil 
as the women. ‘They cover them- 
felves with quilted coverlids, to which 
the rich add a cotton fheet, which 
they commonly do not change wil it 
is very dirty, or almoft worn out. 

‘he next morning thefe mattrefles 
and coverlids are taken away; they 
are fhat up in clofets, and the bed- 
chamber again becomes the diawing- 
room and eating parlour. Among the 
poor Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
the whole family almoit always fleep 
in the fame room; but, among the 
Moffulmans, the apartment of the men 
is always feparate from that of the 
women. 

As the ufe of chairs and tables is 
equally unknown to the Orientals, 
fofas are the principal and almott the 
only articles of furniture of their 
apartments : thele are generally put 
on three fides of the room, on that of 
the windows and on two of the other 
fides: they are immediately placed on 
the floor, or raiied a few inches, half 


a foot and even a foot, by means of a: 


little eminence formed ef fome planks. 
They are covered with beautifol print- 


} ” . law c ras 
Ca Caincoes, ituits of Wk, velvet, or 
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cloth, and ornamented with cotton, 
filk, filver, or gold fringe. There are 
large cufhions for the back, through- 
out the length of the fofa, trimmed 
with fringe and covered with the fame 
ftuffs. Carpets and mats are placed 
in the middle of the room. ‘There 
remains a part of the floor, oppofite 
to the entrance-door, which is lower 
by five or fix inches, and which ferves 
as a pafiage for going to the lateral 
chambers. 

The fofa ferves as a feat during the 
day, and as a bed during the night: 
there it is that the Orientals pafs the 
day, fquatted, with their legs crofled, 
and that, at night, they place their 
mattreties for fleeping. Frequently, 
in order not to wear the fofa too 
much, they remain on the carpet or 
on the mat, and, at night, for want 
of other mattreffes, they fleep on the 
fofa,- after having taken off the cover 
by which it is ornamented. 

It may be conceived that this man- 
ner of living on the floor, on carpets 
or mats which cannot be fwept, and 
which are neglected to be beaten or 
fhaken, in wooden houfes, in a hot 
climate, among a people who are 
icarcely acquainted with the ule of 
linen, who keep on their garments 
during ihe night, and do not take 
them off in general ull they are worn 
out, fleas, bugs, and all the vermin 
which adhere to the dirty and negli- 
gent man, muft be extremely nume- 
rous ; this too was what made us fuf- 
fer moil ia the courfe of our travels, 
becauf: it was impoflible for us to fe- 
cure ourfelves again thofe infe&s 
when we were cbliged to lie down in 
a place which was infefted by them. 

It was not enough for the fleas and 
bugs to prevent us from fleeping ; we 
were, befides, lighted by a lamp 
which was burning before the image 
of the Virgin, as is the praétice night 
and day in all the Greek honfes of the 
Levant. Wedarit not extinguith it: 
we fhould have afflicted too much the 
worthy prielt at whofe houfe we had 
ftopped, and who had received us 

with the greateft politeneis. 
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USE OF THE TANDOUR AND OF 
PELISSES—FIRES. 

IF we except the palaces of the am- 
baffadors and a few merchants’ houfes, 
the inhabitants of Conftantinople have 
nO Chimmies in the apartments which 
they occupy: they warm themielves 
by means of a brafier in copper or 
baked earth, called mangal, which 
they place within reach of their fofas ; 
but in the houfes of fome Muffulmans, 
and in almott all thofe of the Greeks 
and Armenians, this brafier is placed 
under a round or fquare table, cover- 
ed with feveral carpets, one of which, 
wadded and quilted, in printed calico, 
hangs down to the ficor in every di- 
rection, and retains the heat under 
the table: in this cafe a little charcoal 
is put into the brafier, and it is co- 
vered with athes, in order to temper 
the heat. A ituifed bench, placed all 
round, allows feveral perfons to. fit 
down, to fretch out their legs toward 
the mangal, and to receive the heat 
up to their middle. This table, called 
tandovr, appears to have a Greek ori- 
gin, if we confider that its ufe is more 
common among the Greeks than a- 
mong the Turks, and that it is no 
longer to be found in the interior of 
Afia Minor, where the colds are more 
fharp and more piercing than at Con- 
ftantinople. 

Whenever it is a little cold, the 
women feldom quit their tandour, 
there itis that they pais their day, 
that they work, that they receive 
their female friends, that they caufe 
their meals to be ferved up. In the 
evening, it is on the tandour that 
they play at cards*, at chels, or at 
drauchts. It is round the tandour 
that they affemble to carry on conver- 
fation, communicate the news to each 
other, liften to fome tragical ftory, 
fome tale of a ghoft, or the prowels 
of fome pacha in revellion againft the 
Porte. 

‘Tbe Europeans willingly habituate 
themielves to this cuflom, becaufe it 


* Cards are known only to the Greeks 


peans. 
6 


brings the two fexes together, and 
becaufe the ftriét eye of a mother, or 
the jealous looks of a hufband, can- 
not remark the figns of intelligence 
nor prevent the expreflive touches 
which the tandour favours. If ever 
the ufe of chimnies could be introduced 
at Conttantinople, we are perfuaded 
that the Greek women wauld oppofe 
it with all their might ; and certainly 
they would find in their perfuafive 
eloquence, gocd reafons in favour of 
the gentle, moderate, and more eco- 
nomical heat in the tandour. 

In a city where the houfes are of 
wood and ill built, where the windows 
are numerous and badly fhut, where 
the wind and extcrior air come into 
every room, not only through the 
doors and windows, but through the 
walls and partitions, neither the man- 
gal nor the tandour could fufliciently 
fecure the inhabitants from the cold ; 
they require to be warmly clothed : 
Ruffia and Poland afforded them the 
warmett clothing that maa can wear, 
and the cuttom of furs was adopted 
by the inhabitants of the capital, 
whence it fpread in a moment over 
the moit diflant provinces. ‘Ihe pe- 
lifie is become every where the a!iment 
of luxury, the indication of opulence, 
the reward of fervices, a prefling want 
to all. In countries where the cold is 
never felt, as in Egypt and Arabia, 
as well as in the moit northern cities 
of Turkey, fach as Conftantinople, 
Adrianople, and Belgrade, this cuf- 
tom is general, not only among rich 
perions and thole who enjoy a mode- 
rate fortune, but likewife among the 
indigent. 

The rich man wears at the fame 
time two or three furs during the win- 
ter; he changes them in all feafons, 
and, during the fummer, he is full 
feen drefled in the ierge of Angora, 
lined with peri gris, or gray fquirrel 
fkin. If the imhabitant of the coun- 
try-places cannot procure a fine and 
foreign fkin, he at leaft ufes thofe 


and Armenians who frequent the Euro- 
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which fall in his way: the hare, the 
jackal, the lamb, the theep, all are 
acceptable to him ; he fecures himfelf 
from the cold, and he imitates the in- 
habitants of the cities. 

The women have likewife furs of 
all feafons: the black fox, the fable 
for winter, the gray {quirrel for au- 
tumn and fpring, the ermine for fum- 
mer: the greater part have in their 
clofets ten or twelve furred gowns, the 
deareft of which fometimes exceeds 
fifteen or twenty thoufand livres. 

It is not furprifing that fires fhould 
be frequent in Conftantinople, when 
there is continually fire, during the 
winter, on wood-floors, within reach 
of fofas, mats, and carpets. The 
{malleft negligence. children playing, 
or a few fparks to which no attention 


~ has been paid, frequently fet on fire 


thofe combuftible fubftances; and 
fhould a perfon then happen to be 
afleep or abfent from his houfe, the 
fire communicates by degrees from 
the furniture to the floor; if it be 
long before it is perceived, it foon 
breaks out with violence, fpreads with 
rapidity, gains the neighbouring 
houfes, and fometimes even confumes 
a confiderable portion of the city. 
From the palace of the ambaffador 
and from the elevated places of Pera, 
we were, more than once, witneffes 
of the violence of fire, of the quick- 
nefs with which it fpread, and of the 
terrible effect which it produced. 

This fight, beautiful and awful as 
it is, ftrikes wish horror the man of 
feeling who wifhes to contemplate 
it, becaufe it prefents the image of. 
unfortunate beings, who, in thofe 
frightful moments, are tlruggling with 
death; of thofe who, feized with 
terror, are endeavouring to efcape 
with their valuable effects ; of thofe, 
in fhort, who are ftriving, in the 
midit of the flames, to carry off 
children or old men that are dear to 
them. 

When a fire breaks out, whether 
by day or by night, all the inhabit- 
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ants of the city are foon warned to 
have an eye to their own fafety, or 
to give affiftance to the unfortunate 
perfons concerning whom they take 
an intereft. The guard of every 
quarter parades the ftreets, trailing 
on the pavement fticks fhod with iron, 
and crying from time to time in a 
melancholy and mournful voice: 
© There’s a fire!’’—Two enormous 
drums, placed the one on a lofty 
tower about the middle of Conftanti- 
nople, and the other on that of Ga- 
lata, likewife apprize the inhabitants 
of a fire having brokenout. In thefe 
circumftances, it is the duty of the 
commander of the janizaries to run 
immediately with a numerous guard 
to the piace where the fire has been 
difcovered: the grand vifir mut alo 
repair thither in perfon, and if the 
fire be not extinguifhed immediately, 
the fultan never fails to come, and to 
caufe money to be diftributed in order 
to excite the pumpers, the porters, 
the guard, and the paffengeis, to 
work with ardour. But when the 
fire has made fome progrefs, and 
efpecially when it is rendered more 
active by the wind, no hope can be 
entertained of extinguifhing it but by 
endeavouring to circumfcribe it: in 
Order to effect this, the neareft houfes 
which are ftill untouched are demo- 
lifhed as quickly us poffible : the ma- 
terials are removed before the fire has 
reached them, and thofe which can- 
not be taken away are laid under wa- 
ter. 
The damages occafioned by fire are 
foon repaired: a few days after the 
conflagration, are feen on all fides 
houfes rifing fimilar to thofe which 
the fire has confumed : the imperfec- 
tions prefented by narrow ftreets, ill 
laid out, are exactly preferved; nor 
is any change made in the order and 
diftribution of the apartments. The 
Muffulman comes thither to refurme, 
if he can, his former occupations, and 
live there, as before, without regret 
and without forefight. 
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Preparation of the Rennet. 


WHEN the maw kin comes from 
the butcher, the chyly matter is taken 
out, and the fkin cleaned from flime 
and every, apparent, impurity, by 
wiping or gently wafhing. ‘The fein 
is then filled nearly full-of falt, and, 
placing a layer of {alt upon the bet- 
tom of a mug, the tin is laid. Aat 
upon it: this mug is large enough to 
hold three fkins in a courfe: each 
courfe of fkins fhould be covered with 
falt ; and when a. fufficient number of 
fkins are thus placed in the mug, that 
mug fhould be filled up with falt, and, 
with a Jith or flate over it, be put in 
a cool place, till the approach of the 
cheefe-making feafon the following 
year. ‘The kins ave then all taken 
out and laid for the brine to drain 
fiom them ; and being fpread upon a 
table, they are powdered on each fide 
with fine jalt, and rolled fmooth with 
a pafte roller, which prefies in the 
fait. After that, a thin iplint of wood 
is Ruck acrofs each of them to keep 
them extended while they are hung to 
dry. Take ail the maw kins provi- 
ded fer the feafon, pickled and dried 
as before; put them into an open 
veflel or veilels, aud for each fkin 
pour in three pints of pure {pring wa- 
ter. Let them fland twenty-four 
hours, then take out the fkins, put 
them into other veffels ; add for each 
one pint of {pring water, let them 
ftand twenty-four hours as before. 
On taking the fkins out the fecond 
time, gently firoke them down with 
the hand into the infufion. The fins 
are then done with. Mix thofe two 
infufions together, pafs the liquor 
through a fine linen fieve, and add to 
the whole a quantity of falt, rather 
more than is fufficient io {aturate the 
water; that is to fay, until a portion 
of the falt remains undiffolved at the 
bottom of the veffel. The next day, 
and alfo the fummer through, the 
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An ACCOUNT of the Process employed in making CHESHIRE CHEESE. 
{ From the Chefhire Agricultural Report ] 


fcum as it rifes is to be clearly taken 
off; and as the. liquor fhould not be 
fuffered to remain without a portion 
of undiflolved falt at the bottom, it 
will be neceflary to add frequenily 
frefh falt, as that which was diffolved 
will gradually form itfelf into cryflals, 
and be taken off with the rifing feum. 
Somewhat lefs than a wine half-pint 
of this preparation will be generally 
fufficient for 6oibs. of cheefe. When- 
ever any of this liquid is taken out for 
nfe, the whole fhould be well ftirred 


up. 
Colouring for the Chefpire Checfe. 


The colouring for cheefe is, or at 
leaft thould be, Spanifh annotta ; but 
as foon as colouring became general 
in this country, a colour of an adul- 
terated kind was expofed for fale in 
almoft every fhop; the weight of a 
guinea and a half of real Spanifh an- 
notta is fufficient for a cheefe of 6olb. 
weight. Ifa configerable part of the 
cream of the night’s milk be taken 
for butter, more coiouring will be re- 
quifite. The leaner the cheefe is, the 
more colouring it requires. ‘The 
manner of ufing annotta is, to tie up 
in a linen rag the quantity deemed fuf- 
ficient, and put it into half a pint of 
warm water over night. ‘This infu- 
fion is put into the tub of milk in the 
morning with the rennet infufion; 
dipping the rag into the milk, and 
rubbing it againft the palm of the 
hand as long as any colour comes 
out. 

Setting the Cheefe together. 

It is, we believe generaily admitted, 
that not only the quantity, but the 
quatity of the curd, as co texture, viz. 
toughnefs or otherwife, depends in a 
great meafure upon the length of time 
the cheefe is in coming ; and that the 
time, again, depends on the quantity 
and ftrength of the coagulum ufed, 
the itate of the atmoiphere, and the 
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heat of the milk when put together. 
In this ftage of the art, where a de- 
gree of accurate certainty feems to be 
required, there is no other guide bat 
the hand and the external feelings: 
the thermometer of a Chethire dairy- 
woman is conftantly at her fingers’ 
ends : accordingly the heat of the milk 
when fet, is endeavoured to be regu- 
lated by the fuppofed warmth of the 
room and the heat of the external air ; 
having reference alfo to the quantity 
and ftrength of the fteep, fo that the 
milk may be the proper length of 
time in fufficiently coagulating, which 
is generally thoaght to be about an 
hour and a half. ‘The evening’s milk 
of fappofe twenty cows having ftood 
all the night in the. cooler and brafs 
pans, the cheefemaker in fummer, a- 
bout fix o’clock in the morning, care- 
fully fkims the cream from the whole 
of it, obferving firit to take off all the 
froth and bubbles, which may amount 
to about a pint; this, not being 
thought proper to be put into the 
cheefe, goes to the cream mug to be 
churned for butter; and the reft of 
the cream is put into a brafs pan. 
While the dairy-woman is thus em- 
ployed, the fervants are milking the 
cows, having previoufly lighted’a fire 
under the furnace, which is half full 
of water. As foon as the night’s milk 
is tkimmed, it is all carried to the 
cheete-tub, except abSut three-fourths 
of a brals pan full, viz. three or four 
gallons, which is immediately placed 
in the furnace of hot water in the pan, 
and is made fcalding hot; then half 
of the milk thus heated in the pan is 
poured alfo into the cheete-tub, and 
the other half is poured to the cream, 
which, as before .ob{e:ved, is {kim- 
med into another brafs pay. “By this 
means all the cream is liquefied and 
diffolved fo as apparently to form one 
homogeneous or uniform fluid, and in 
that ftate it is poured into the cheete- 
tub; but before this is done feveral 
bowls or veffels fuil cf new milk will 
generally have been poured into the 
cheefe tub, or perhaps the whole morn- 
ing’s milk, Care-is taken to tkim off 
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all the air bubbles which jay have 
formed in pouring the new milk into 
the cheefe-tub. 

The rennet and colouring being 
put into the tub, the whole is well 
ftirred together, a wooden cover is 
put over the tub, and over that is 
thrown a clean Hrien cloth ‘The 
ufual time of cominz is an hour and 
a half, during which time it is to be 
frequently examincd: if the cream 
rifés to the furface before the coming 
takes place, as it often does, the 
whole muft be ftirred together, [> as 
to mix again the milk and‘ cream, and 
this as often as it rifes, until the coa- 
gulation commences. A few {mart 
ftrokes on different fides of the tub 
with the cheefe ladder, &¢. will for- 
ward the coagulation, if it is found 
too long in forming. If the dairy- 
woman fuppofts the milk, &c. to be 
accidentally put together cooler than 
fhe intendéd, or that its coolnefs is 
the caufe of its not coming, hot wa- 
ter or hot milk may be poured into 
it, or hot water in a brafs pan may 
be partially immerged therein: but 
this mut be done before it is at all 
coagulated ; for, after that tal:es place, 
though but imperfeQly, it mult not 
be tampered with fo as to break the 
forming curd, for a confiderable part 
of the cream would thereby be direct. 
ed into the whey, and the quantity of 
curd much leffened. Before the coa- 
gulation takes place, an additional 
quantity of rennet may alfo be put in, 
if thoaght néceflary; but this wiil, 
after coagulation, be added with lit- 
tle cffeét, as no means can be ufed to 
mix it with the whole mafs without 
difturbine the forming curd. If the 
cheefe has been fet together hotter 
than it was meant to be, the opnofite 
means, under the fame precautions, 
may be recurred to. But the more 
general pro‘tice is, to fuffer the pro- 
ceis 10 proceed her as it is, nntil che 
nrit quancity of whey is taken off; a 
part o! which, beinz*ie: to ecol, is 
returned igto che tub to ccol the curd. 
When the checfe “appens to come 
much fooner than a proper time, ow- 
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ing to two great a degree of heat in 
the milk in fetting or putting toge- 
ther, or too great a ftrength of fteep, 
there is lefs curd, and it is confider- 
ably tougher than when the. milk has 
been fet cooler together than ufual, or 
when too little fteep has been ufed. 
In the latter cafe, the curd is exceed- 
ingly tender: and, when that fo hap- 
pens, a part of the whey is taken out 
of the cheefe-tub, and heated as much 
as may be thought fufficient to give to 
the curd, when mixed with it, a pro- 
per degree of toughnefs. In an hour 
and a half, as mentioned before, if 
all goes on well, the coagulation will 
be formed. This point is determined 
by gently prefling the furface of the 
milk with the back of the hand. 


Breaking down the Curd, Gathering (Sc. 
If the milk has been fet together 
very warm, the curd, as before ob- 
ferved, will be firm: in this cafe, the 
ufual mode is to take a common cafe 
knife, and make incifions acrofs it to 
the full depth of the knife’s blade, at 
the diftance of about one inch; and 
again crofswife in the fame manner, 
the incifions interfe€ting each other 
at right angles. The whey riing 
through thefe incifions is of a fine 
pale-green colour. The cheefemaker 
and two afliftants then proceed to 
break the curd; this is performed by 
their repeatedly putting their hands 
dowa into the tub, the cheefemaker 
with the tkimming-difh in one hand 
»breaking every part of it as they catch 
it, raifing the curd from the bottom, 
and ftili breaking it. This part of 
the bufinefs is continued till the whole 
is broken uniformly {mall: it gene- 
rally takes up about forty minutes, 
and the curd is then left covered over 
with a cloth for about half an hour to 
fubfide. If the milk has been fet cool 
together, the curd, as before men- 
tioned, will be much more tender, the 
whey will not be fo green, but rather 
of a milky appearance. The cheefe- 
maker in, tais cafe, inftead of the 
knife, has :ecourfe to the fkimming- 
dith, wie edge of which fhe holds per- 
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pendicular to the furface of the whey 
in the tub, and dips it gently an inch 
or two into the curd, turning it over. 
until the whole furface is thus turned. 
The breaking then proceeds as be- 
fore ; but a cautious and gentle mode 
of doing it is more neceflary than in 
the former cafe. Rather more time, 
of courfe, is neceflary for breaking 
down a cold than a hot cheefe; but 
when fufficiently broken, it is covered 
over, and left to fubfide as before. 
After ftanding about half an hour, as 
much whey is taken out of the tub in- 
to the brais pans as conveniently may 
be, without taking any of the curd 
with it. The bottom of the tub is 
now fet rather a tilt, the curd is col- 
leéted to the upper fide of it, a board 
is introduced of a femicircular form 
to fit loofely one-half of the tub’s bot- 
tom. ‘This board is placed on the 
curd, and a 6olb. weight upon it, to 
prefs out the whey, which draining to 
the lower fide of the tilted tub, is la- 
ded out into brafs pans. Such parts 
of the curd as are prefled from under 
the board, are cut off with a knife, 
placed under the weighted board, and 
again prefled. ‘This is repeated again 
and again, the whey being conftantly 
laded out as it drains from the curd. 
The whole mafs of curd is then turned 
upfide down, put on the other fide of 
the tub, again preffed, pared, and 
preffed as befores 

The board and weight being re- 
moved, the curd is cut into feveral 
pieces of about eight or nine inches 
{quare, piled upon each other, and 
prefied with the board and weight, re- 
peating the cutting and piling, as long 
as any whey dains from it. It fearcely 
need be added, that the more gently 
the whole of the bufinefs in the tub is 
performed, the more perfect will be 
the feparation of curd and whey. 

The next thing is to break the curd 
in a brafs pan. After being preffed 
in the tub as long as any confiderable 
quantity of whey drains from it, the 
curd is cut into nearly three equal por- 
tions; one of which is taken into a 
brafs pan, and is there, by two wo- 
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men, broken exceedingly fine. As 
foon as it is coarfely broken, a large 
handful of falt is added, which in the 
fabfequent breaking is well mixed 
with the curd; that portion of curd, 
being fafficiently broken, is put into 
a cheefe-vat, which. is placed to re- 
ceive it on a cheefe-ladder over the 
cheefe-tub: the vat is generally fur- 
nifhed with a coarie cheefe-cloth. 
The fecond and third portions.of the 
curd are treated in the fame manner, 
and emptied into the vat; fometimes 
five or fix times the quantity of fait is 
added to the middle portion of the 
curd;. others falt all alike. The 
breaking takes up more or lefs time 
as the chcefe was fet together hotter 
or colder ; half an hour is perhaps the 
longett time. 


Thrufting cr Hand-prefing the Cheefe 
into the Vat. 


The curd, when put into the cheefe- 
vat in its broken ftate, is heaped a- 
bove the vat in a conical form, to pre- 
vent it from crumbling down; the 
four corners of the cheefe-cloth are 
turned over it, and three women, 
placing their hands againft the conical 
part, gently but forcibly prefs it in 
nearly a horizont:| direction, con- 
ftantiy fhifting their hands when any 
portion of the curd is ftaiting from 
the mats, and turning down and fold- 
ing up the cloth as occafion requires. 
As foon as the curd adheres together 
fo as to admit it, a fmall {quare board, 
with a corner of the cloth under it, 
is put on the top of the conical part 
of the curd, with a 6olb. weight upon 
the board. Several iron tkewers are 
at this time fuck in the cone, and al- 
fo through holes in the fides of the 
vat. Several ufe a wooden lever to 
prefs down the cheefe. 

The employment of the women is 
now drawing out and putting in the 
fkewers ; thruiting and keeping .o- 
gether the portions of the curd, that 
the power of the weigit or lever dif- 
places. This operation is continued 
until the whey, which at firft ran from 


it freely, begins to be difcharged by 
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drops ; the weight and fkewers are 
then removed, and one woman takes 
up the corners of the cloth, while the 
others break the curd half way to the 
bottom of the vat, as {mall as they 
can, 

Some people ufe a wooden or tin 
hoop, nine inches broad, inftead of 


holding up the corners of the cloth. 


during this breaking. After the up- 
per half of the cheete is thus broken, 
a weight or other power is again ap- 
plied to it, and is fkewered and thruit- 
ed as before: at firft the whey again 
runs freely, and the operation is con- 
tinued as long as thofe means will 
prefs out a drop of whey. Two of 
the women then take the four corners 
of the cloth, the fkewers, &¢. being 
removed; and the other woman jays 
hold of the vat which is drawn from 
the cheefe; and after rinfing it in 
warm whey, and putting another clean 
cloth over the upper part of the 
cheeie, it is returned inverted into 
the vat again, and, being placed on 
the ladder over the tub, is broken 
half way through, as before ; thrutt- 
ing, weighting, and fkewering, &c. 
is repeated, and continued from two 
to four hours, or as long as a drop 
of whey can be extracted from the 
cneefe, 


Putting the Cheefe into the Prefs. 


When no more whey can be ex- 
tracted by the aforefaid means, the 
cheefe is again turned into the vat 
and rinfed, as before, with warm 
whey. ‘The cloth now made ufe of 
is larger and finer than the former, 
and is fo laid that on one fide it fhall 
be level with the fide of the vat, and 
on the other wrap over the whole fur- 
face of the cheeie, and the edges put 
within the vat; thus perfectly incio- 
fing the whole cheefe in the cloth. 
In this ftare of the bufinefs, the 
cheefe is ftiil higher than the edge of 
the vat; and to preferve it in due 
form recourfe is had to a tin binder 
or hoop, about three inches broad, 
which 1s put round the cheefe on the 
outfide of the cloth, and the lower 
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edge of the binder preffed down with- 
in the vat, fo low as that the upper 
edge of it may be level with the tar. 
face of the cheefe. The cheefe is then 
carried to the prefs; and a fmooth 
ftrong board being placed over it, the 
prefs is gently let down upon it: the 
ufual power of which preis is about 
44 or 150clb. weight. 

As foon as the cheefe is put into the 
preis, it is well fkewerd ; the fkewers 
are of a ftrong iron wire, 18 er 20 
inches long, fharp at the points, and 
turned with a bow at the other end. 
The vat and tin binder have holes to 
receive the fkewers, efpecially the 
binder, which holes are feldom more 
than one inch from each other. As 
the prefs ftands clofe to a wall, only 
0. fide of the cheefe can be tkewcred 
ata time; therefore as many {kewers 
are fluck in different dire€iions as con- 
veniently may, leaving as many holes 
untkewered as are fkewered, to give 
an opportunity of changing the holes. 
The bufinefs of tkewering continues 
till the next morning at fix o’clock, 
and in that time the oftener they are 
fhifted the better ; every fecond time 
of fhifting them the cheefe is turned 
half way round ia the prefs, to come 
atthe other fide of it. In half an 
hour from the time the cheefe is firft 
put into the prefs, it is taken out again 
and turned in the vat into another 
clean cloth. At this time the edges 
of the cheefe are pared off, if they 
have become fharp under the prefs ; 
but as the vats are now ufually made 
with the angles rounded, the paring 
is rendered unneceffary, the vat being 
wiped dry before the chitefe is return- 
ed to it. 

When the cheefe is thus the firft 
time taken out of the prefs, it is the 
cuftom of fome places to put it into 
warm, and ia others into hot whey, 
where it ftands an hour or moie. It 
is then taken oat, wiped dry, and af- 
ter it has flood tll cool, it is returned 
back tothe prefs, This is done with 
a view to hardening its coat, that it 
may ftand the better. At fix o’clock 
in the evening, the cheefe is again 
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turned in the vat into another clean 
cloth. At this and the former turn- 
ing, fome dairy-women prick the 
upper furface of the cheefe all over, 
an inch or two deep, before it is re- 
placed under the prefs, with a view 
of preventing blifters. At fix o’clock 
in the morning it is again turned in 
the vat, with a clean cloth as before. 
The tkewers are now laid afide. 
When the next day’s cheefe is ready 
for the prefs, the former one is again 
turned in the vat with a clean cloth, 
and put under another prefs. At fix 
o’clock in the evening, and at fix in 
the morning following, it is again 
turned in the vat, ufing at thefe two 
laft turnings two cloths finer than 
thofe before ufed, in order that as lit- 
tle impreffion as poflible from the cloth 
may remain on the coat of the cheele. 


Salting the Checfe. 

Four or five days after the chee‘e 
has been under the prefs, a frefh fine 
cioth is put under it, which ferves 
only as a lining to the vat, and is not 
turned over the upper fw face of the 
cheefe, as has been hitherto the cafe. 
It is then taken and placed nearly 
midfide deep inbrine in a falting tub ; 
the upper furface of the cheefe being 
covered all over with falt. It ftands 
generally about three days in the falt- 
ing tub; is turned daily, and each 
turning well falted, the cloth being 
twice changed in the time. The 
cheefe is then taken out of the vat, 
and in lieu of which a wooden girth 
or hoop is made ufe of, equal in 
breadth nearly to the thicknefs of the 
cheefe : in this it is placed on the falt- 
ing-benches, where it ftands about 
eight days, being well falted all over, 
and turned each day. ‘The cheefe is 
then wathed in luke-warm water ; and 
after being dried with a cloth, it is 
placed on the drying-benches, where 
it remains about feven days: itis then 
waihed in warm water, as before, 
with a bruth, and wiped dry witha 
cloth: after it has ftood about two 
hours from this wafhing, it is fmeared 
all over with about two ounces of 
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{wet whey butter, and .hen placed 
in the warmeit part of the cheefe- 
room. 


Cheefe- Roons. 


During the firft feven days it is 
rubbed every day well over, and ge- 
nerally fmeared with fweet whey but- 
ter. Afterward a circular fpace is 
left unrubbed of four or five inches 
diameter, in the centre of each fide 
the cheefe, which, as long as it is 
afterward kept, is, or fhould be, 
turned daily, and rubbed three times 
a week in {ummer and twice in winter. 
Scraping the rind fhould be rendered 
unneceflary by frequent cleanings. 
In a warm room the coat will be eafily 
prevented from rifing. Thefe cheefe- 
rooms are commonly placed over the 
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cow-houfes, and this is done with a 
view to obtain that moderate and ne- 
ceflary degree of temperature fo effen- 
tial to the ripening of cheefe, to which 
the heat arifing from the cattle under- 
neath is fuppofed very much to con-~ 
tribute. The moft defirable covering 
for a cheefe-room, as contributing to 
that temperature fo much defired, is 
thatch, for reafons that mult be ob- 
vious. Before the cheefe is brought 
into the rooms, the floors are moitly 
well littered with what the farmers 
here call fniddle, though wheat itraw 
is frequently made ufe of for this pur- 
pofe, but the knots of it are apt to 
leave an impreffion on the cheefe. 
The afterneath of grafs well dried 
feems to be a good fubftitute for fnid- 
dle. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


The Necro Bor.—A BAtLtLaD. 


[From ‘Juvenilfa; or a Colle&tion of 
Poems.’ Written between the Age of 
Twelve and Sixteen: by J. H. L. 
Hunt, late of the Grammar School, 
Chrift’s Hofpital.} 


Paupertas onus vifa eft grave. 


COLD blows the wind, and while the tear 
Burfts ttembling from my fwollen eyes, 
The rain’s big drops quick meet it there, 
And on my naked bofom flies ! 
O pity all ye fons of joy, 
The little wand’ring negro- boy. 
Thefe tatter’d clothes, this ice-cold breatt 
By winter harden’d into fteel ; 
Thele eyes, that know not foothing relt, 
But {peak the half of what I feel t 
Long, long, I never knew one joy, 
The little wand ring negro-boy. 
Cannot the Sigh of early grief 
Moye but one charitabie mind ? 
Cannot one hand afford relief ? 
One Chrittian pity and be kind ? 
Weep, weep, for thine was never js 
O little wand'ring negro-boy. 


Is there a good which men call plesfure ! 
O Ozmyn, would that it were thine! 
Give me this early precious treafure ; 
How would it foften grief like mine ! 
Then Ozmyn might be call’d with joy, 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 


My limbs thefe twelve long years lave 
borne 
The rage of ev’ry angry wind ; 
Yet ftill does Ozmyn weep and mourn, 
Yet ftill nocare, no re(t can find ! 
Then death, alas! mutt foon deflroy, 
The little wand’ring negro-boy. 


No forrow e’er diiturbs the ref, 
That dwel!s within the lonely grave : 
Thou beft refource the wo-wrung breaft, 
E’er afked of heaven, or heav’n e’er 
gave! 
Ah then, farewell, vain world, with joy 
I die, the happy negro-boy ! 


ELEGY: written in Port's CornweER, 
WEsTMINSTER- ABBEY. 
[By the Same. } 


IN this cold folitude, this awful fhade 
Where fle-ps the lyre of many a tuneful 


breath, 
The ghafly flroud, the dut difluibing 
fpade, 


Invite the thudd’ting thought to gloom 
and death. 


Yet, while my careful feet flow pace 
along 
O’er the dumb ta!cs of learning and of 
fame, ; 
Remembrance fond recals the poet's fong, 
And admiration points the chificll’d 
name. 
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To boalt the wonder of attentive crowds, 
And wrapt the foul in extacied ap- 
Pa 4 
To reach futurity, that fpurns the clouds, 
And unlock harmony’s enchanting laws. 


For this the poet rolls his phrenfied eye, 
And wakens rapture with his fairy 
hand ; 
For this he waibles tranfport to the tky, 
And pours enchantment o'er a thrilling 
land. 


Live not, where Shakfpeare lays his awful 
duft, 

The marble records of immortal fame ? 

Weeps not the mufe‘o’cr Rowe’s beloved 
built ? 

And fpeaks not truth in Gay’s untitled 
name. 


Who boafts of king’s when bending o’er 
the fhade, 
Where lies the harp fablime of freeborn 
Gray? 
Who talks of pomp, or who of proud pa- 
rade, 
Where modeit Thomfon drops his fpot- 
lefs lay ? 
Tf courts are nobler than the mufe divine, 
Princes and lords had long ufurp’d the 
praife. 
Some laurell’d Wilmot wanton’d but to 
fhine, 
* Some Henry hoarded for immortal bays. 


Yet, them no more fhall admiration high, 
Lift from the turf that triumphs o'er the 
clay ; 
For them no tear ftands quiv'ring in the 
eye, 
. For them no bofom fighs its plaintive 
lay. 
Unwept, unpity’d, drooping to their doom, 
They creep to death, nor leave a trace 
behind ; 
No plaintive heath, lamenting oer the 
tomb, 
But yon cold grafs that whiftles to the 
wind, 
Ye gorgeous worms that glitter in the fun, 
-Ye worms of wealth, and vanity, and 
fway ; 
Say, have ye ought of praife, of glory wen, 
That thus ye flauat alung your gaudy 
way? 
*Tis not the {plendour of the cherifh'd 
hoard, 
Pomp’s carv'd atchievements, or the robe 
of power ; 
*Tis not the purple of a nation’s lord, 
Can calm futurity’s emblazon’d hour. 
7 
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Foul av’rice watches but to gain a grave, 
And haughty pride mutt bow to fhrink- 
ing age ; 
Pow’r has not learnt the ftorms of death to 
brave, 
And grandeur crumbles from her gorge- 
ous ftage. 


The heart that loves, that is the friend of 


all, 

And meek humility’s unlordly breaft, 
Thefe are the beams that glitter o’er the 
‘ pall, 

And fink refplendent, like the fun, to 

reft. 


And, ah! if e’er on them the Mule’s eye 
Shed the bright influence of her heav'nly 
fire 5 
Applaufe hall live for ever where they 
lie 
And one eternal triumph be their lyre. 


Hymn on WINTER. 
[By the Same.] 


HARK |! ’twas dark winter's fullen voice, 
That told the glooms that reign’d ; 

That bade the plains no more rejoice, 
And all the waves be chain’d. 


And fee green Autumn dies away ; 
The pallid Sire is come, 

The plains his fhiv’ring rules obey, 
And every wave is dumb. ~ 


Yet ftil! with cheerful heart £ pace 
The whiten’d vale below ; 
And fimile at every printed trace 
I leave upon the fnow. 


Thus (foft I whifper to my breaft) 
Man treads life’s weary wafte : 

Each ftep that leads to better reft, 
Forgot as foon as patt. 


For what is life and all its blifs ? 
The fplendour of a fly, 
The breathing of the morning’s kifs, 
A fummer’s flufning fky ? 
Difmantled lies the gaudy fly ; 
Morn droops at ev’ning’s frown, 
And Summer, tho’ fo gay her eye, 
‘Tempettuous terrors crown ! 
Yes, Lord ; but fhouts no gladd’ning day 
‘Thro’ this noSturnal fcene ? 
Decks not one gem of lively ray, 
Gricf*s darkiome wave unfeen ? 
How {weet the evergreen beguiles 
The gloom of yonder fnow ; 
hus Virtue cheers, with endlefs fimiles, 
Lite’s wintry waite of woe, 
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HIowl then, ye ftorms ; ye tempefts beat, 
Round this unthinking head ! 

I know a fweet, a foft retreat, 
In Virtue’s peaceful fhed. 


Drive down, ye hails; pour fnows and 
winds 
Pale terror where I ftray ! 
My foot a path, yet verdant, finds 
Where virtue fmooths the way. 
O thou, by whofe all gracious hand 
The cherub Mercy ftands, 
Smil'ng at each divine command, 
With fondnefs o’er the lands ; 


Oh let me ne’er with marble eye, 
Pale thiv’ring want reject, 
Where mourns the long, the deep-drawn 


figh, 
The anguifh of neglect. 
While lordly Pride and cufhion’d Eafe, 
Petition’s tear defp:fe ; 
Oh Jet this hand the mourner raife, 
And wipe her ftreaming eyes. 


When death fhall call me to my Lord, 
To bow beneath his throne ; 

His praife be the divine reward, 
That Charity has won. 

There, where no wintry forms affright, 
No tempetts fhake the pole ; 

No gloomy thades of dreary night 
Appai the waking foyl. 

There let me ever hymn, adore, 
Aend love th’ immortal king ; 

Love, while dread Winter breaks no more 
Tir eternity of fpring. 


On the APpRoACH of PEACE. 


By J. F. Bryant, late a Tobacco-pipe. 
maker, of Briftol. 

LONG the trumpet breath’d alarms ; 

Long the drum had beat to arms : 

Long has fung the martial mufe, 

Fame fupplying hoftile news, 

But now the martial fong fhall ceafe ; 

And every voice thall welcome Peace. 


Peace! thou lovely virgin ! hail ! 
Peace! that loves the rural vale: 
Peace, that loves to haunt the grove, 
While the thepherd fings of love. 
Bid the martial trumpet ceafe ; 

Vales and groves fhall echo, Peace! 


Peace, that loves to rove ferene, 

Where with weeping willows green ; 
Where with reeds and daffodils, 
Pleafing melancholy dwells, 

Liftning to the winding ftream, 

Oft the fylvan poet's theme ; 

While the foft, the gentle breeze, 
Fragrant breathes and whifpers Peace ! 


Hail! again, fweet virgin, + ! 
All thy gentle charms unveilt. 

Lo! the nations court thy fmile, 
Then weicome to the Britith Ile, 
Where the fong of war thal! cealey 
While our voices welcome Peace. 


Sve! the goddefs now defcends ; 
Hoftile nations now are friends : 
Now her olive-branch the waves ; 
arty flies to midnight caves ; 
Lurking Envy hides her head ; 
Ditcord feeks th’ infernal fhade, 
Wild diforder now fhall ceafe, 
Huth’d by harmony to Peace. 


See where dire Bellona flies ! 

Tracks of gore befinear the fhies. 
Clouds arife, and tempeits how! ; 
L'ghtnings blaze, and thunders roll, 
But the fury ditappears, 

And the {cene to brightnefs clears 5 
And to bid the temul: ceafe, 

Fame’s loud trumpet founds to Peace. 


An AposTROPHE to CHARITY. 


ALL bail! benignant name, fweet Charity! 

So prompt to p:ty, eager to tupply ; 

Bleft emanation of the heavenly mind, 

Friend of the world, and parent of man- 
kind ; - 

That pries in dungeons, anxious looks 
around, 

And drops the lucid tear where woes a- 
bound, 

Nor teais alone—O ! dear to man and God, 

Let ev'ry breait provide thee an abode ; 

Let ewry pulie beat high with thee, and 
thnill, 

Pervade each foul, and al! intentions fill ; 

Let thy kind beams on humble pheafants 
fhine, 

Be thine to pity, to relieve be thine. 


And thou, Religion! foul transforming 

flame, 

(Let earth thy pow’r, let heav’n thy praife 
proclaim) 

Colin poffefs'd of thee could wifh no more, 

And without thee a Croefus mult be pooi— 

Come then, Religion, and the toiling hind 

Shall more than bread in thine embiaces 
find. 

Thy precious balm diftill’d upon his heart, 

His wants {ubfide, his forrows al] depart : 

He fees his ttorm-beat cottage proudly rife 

More than a palace-half a paradife. 


So he who erft repos’d his weary head, 
A ftone his pillow, the cold ground his bed, 
When to his leaping heart thy joys were 

giv’n 
Exclaim‘d with rapture==€ *Tis the gate of 
heaven | 
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A New Comic Opera, called Toe Ca- 
BINET, was performed, for the firft time, 
on Tuefday, February 9, at Covent-gar- 
den theatre. It is the produétion of Mr. 
T. Dibdin, and promifes, from the ap- 
plaufe with which it was received, to 
prove one of his moft fuccefsful pieces. 

Dramatis Persone. 

Curvofo, Mr. Emery ; Lorenzo, Mr. 
Incledon ; Orlando, Mr. Braham ; Whim- 
ficulo, Mr. Fawcett ; Marquis de Grand 
Chateau, Mr. Blanchard ; Manikin, Mr. 
Simmons ; Peter, Mr. Munden; Firft 
Falconer, Mr. King; Second Falconer, 
Mr. Williams.x—Conftantia, Mrs. H. 
Johafton; Floretta, Signora Storace ; 
Crudelia, Mrs. Dibdin; Curiofa, Mrs. 
Maddocks; Leonora, Mrs. Atkins ; 
Doralice, Mrs. Powell; Bianelm, Mrs. 
Davenport. 

The opera derives its title from the ufe 
to which a fuperb cabinet, containing an 
artificial bird, which fings upon the pref- 
fure of a fecret fpring, is appropriated. 
Of the plot, the following fketch will con- 
vey an adequate idea. 

Curvofo, an avaricious Italian count, 
had promifed his daughter Conftantia, in 
marriage to Orlando, the prince of a {mall 
independent territory in the neighbour- 
hood, but upon the unexpected fuccels of 
Orlando's enemies, who fuddenly defpoil 
him of his lauds, he revokes his confent, 
and accepts the offer of an old French 
marquis, whofe riches render him amiable 
in the eyes of the old count. Conftantia, 
however, after refpe€tfully expoftulating 
with her father on his former promifes to 
Orlando, rejeéts the marquis with difdain. 
Whimficulo. a confidential fervant of Or- 
Jando’s, is detefted in an attempt to con- 
vey a letter to Conftantia, and her father, 
glad of a pretext to break with Orlando, 
directly orders all the prefents and trinkets 
his daughter had received from the young 
prince to be inftantly returned. Among 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuefday, February 9. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of members 
being in the houfe at four o'clock, Mr. 
Leigh, the clerk, faid— It is my duty to 
inform the houfe, and I have this morn- 
mg received a letter from the fpeaker, the 
eontents of which I am requefted to com- 
municate.—If it be the pleafure of the 
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them is the Cabinet, and in this Conflantia 
conceals herfelf, to avoid the prefence of 
the marquis, when her father, enraged at 
not finding her, and the prefents ftill re. 
maining in her apartment, orders them all 
to be inftantly removed, and feconded by 
the intreaties of the marquis, he thus un- 
knowingly fends away his daughter to 
the very man he wifhed her to avoid. 
Orlando, thus ynexpeétedly in the poffef- 
fion of his miftvefs, determines to folicit 
Curvofo once more, in hopes that the ei- 
cape of Conftantia will alter her father’s 
refolution, as well as the pleafing intelli- 
gence that he has repulfed his enemies and 
regained his territories.—-He prevails on 
Curvofo to favour his fuit, and to confirm 
the firft promife he had made; but inthe 
mean time Conftantia is difcovered in her 


“concealment by her rival, Crudelia, and 


confined in a caftle. She attempts to ef- 
cape, but falls into the lake on which it 
is fituaie. From this perilous ftate the is 
extricated, and conveyed to a {mall ifland 
by Peter, an old Britifh feaman, who 
having left his country, is attached to the 
family of Curvofo. Crudelia at length 
relents, and having heard of Conftantia’s 
retreat, the acquaints her family with it, 
who proceed to the ifland. An explana- 
tion takes place. Conftantia and Orlando 
are united, and Curvofo alfo agrees to the 
marriage of his fon Lorenzo with Leo- 
nora, the filter of Orlando. 

In the vocal department, Braham, In- 
cledon, and Storace take the lead, and 
produce as fafcinating effefts as could be 
well expected from the combination of their 
refpective powers. 

The mufic, compofed by Braham, Davy, 
Moorehead, Corri, and Reeves, difplays 
great diverfity of talent and fuperior {ci- 
ence. 

In the dreffes, decorations, and fcenery, 
Mr. Harris has given an additional in- 
ftance of his tafte and liberality. 





houfe I thall read the letter."—(4 general 
cry of read; read.) 

Sir, Old Palace-Yard, Feb. 9. 

‘His majefty having been gracioufly 

pleafed to fignify his intention of appoint- 
ing me chancellor of Ireland, I beg you 
will inform the houfe, at its meeting this 
day, that it becomes my duty to refign the 
afhce of fpeaker. I alfo beg that you will 
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exprefs the regret I feel in quitting the 
high ftation to which their approbation has 
raifed me, and my gratitude for the fup- 
port they have fo kindly given to all my 
fecble endeavours in the difcharge of the 
arduous duties of that office. I am, &c.’ 

Mr. Appincton. The houfe muft 
be aware that the prefent is not the time 
for my exprefling the high fenfe I enter- 
tain of the merits of the fpeaker. From 
every confideration of the refpeét in which 
I hold his chara&ter both as a man and in 
a public capacity, I fhould rejoice at fuch 
an opportunity. Circumftanced, how- 
ever, as we at prefent are, I have only to 
ftate, that his majefty has given leave to 
this houfe to ele&t a fpeaker, to be pre- 
fented in the houfe of Jords upon Thurfday 
next, at two o'clock, for the royal appro- 
bation. IF therefore ‘move, that this houfe 
do now adjourn until to-morrow. 

The MasTeEr of the Rotts rofe.—It 
was now neceffary that the houfe fhould 
proceed to the ele&tion of a fpeaker, in the 
room of the right hon. gentleman who hid 
fo lately filled the chair. That gentleman 
was poffefled of fuch accurate and exten- 
five information, had conduéted himfelf 
upon every occafion in fuch a manher, 


that his relinquifhing his ofice muit have 


excited the regret of the houfe. He was 
now called to fill one of the highelt fitua- 
fions in Ireland, and how he would dif- 
charge the important duties of that office 
there could be nodoubt. With regard to 
a fucceffor, the houfe could be at no lofs; 
it abounded with talents, knowledge, and 
ability, of every defcription. ‘The felec- 
tion of one man does not imply that there 
are not others capable of filling the chair, 
and who would confer equal dignity and 
luttre upon that high office. If unwearied 
attention of bufinefs, if a conftant endea- 
vour to direct the attention of the houfe 
to meafures of falutary importance, and 
if an aétive attention to carry thofe 
meafures into effe&t, could recommend 
any gentleman to the chair, he was fure 
that the right hon. gentleman he meant to 
propofe would receive the approbation of 
the houfe. Where fuch zeal was found 
in an individual member, what might 
the houfe not expeét from fuch a gentle- 
man when in the chair? After feveral very 
high compiiments, he concluded by mov- 
ing, that the right hon, Charles Abbott 
be called to take the chair as fpeaker. 

Mr. Baker feconded the motion. 

Mr. SHERIDAN moved, that Mr. 
Charles Dundas be called to the chair as 
{peaker, 
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Lord G. H. CAvENDISH feconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Courtenay declared himfelf 
alfo in favour of it. 

Mr. AspotT and Mr. C. Dunpas 
feverally returned thanks tothofe members 


-who had propofed them for the chair. Mr. 


Dundas begged Mr. Sheridan to with- 
draw his motion, and faid he fhould fup- 
port Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Abbott was thereupon chofe 
fpeaker without a divifion. 

Monday, February 15. 

Mr. SHaw LeFevre prefented a pe- 
tition on behalf of the printers and book- 
fellers in Lopdon and Weftminfter, fet- 
ting forth the great hardfhips under which 
the trade laboured, in confequence of the 
heavy additional duty on paper. . 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, on the fuggeftion 
of Mr. Addington, gave notice, that he 
fhould, on Monday next, move for re- 
ferring the faid petition to a committee. 
It was therefore ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr ApptNncTOn prefented the follow- 
ing meffage from his majefty, which was 
read by the fpeaker : = 
. GR. 

¢ His majeity feels great concern in ac- 
quainting the houfe of commons, that the 
provifion for the maintenance of his houte- 
hold is inadequate to its fupport. A con- 
fidcrable debt has in confequence been in- 
curred, the account of which his majefty 
has ordered to be laid before the houfe. 
His majetty relies on the zeal and afeétion 
of his faithful commons to take the fame 
into their early confideration, and to adopt 
fuch meafures as circumftances may ree 
quire.” 

Mr. Addington then moved, that his 
maiefty'’s meflage be referred to the com- 
mittee of fupply ; which being ordered, 
Mr. Addington further gave notice, that 
he fhould, to-morrow, bring down the 
papers and accounts alluded to in his ma- 
jetty’s meliage, and that on Wedneiday 
next he fhouild move for the appointment 
of a feleét committee to examine the fame, 

Wednefday, February 17. 

Mr. ADDINGTON rofe, in purfuance 
of the notice he had given, to move, that 
the accounts relative to his majeity’s civil 
litt, fhould be referred to the confideration 
of acommittee. He intended to move, 
that the committee for that purpofe fhould 
be feleg&t. He was aware, that the prace 
tice had been to refer all meffages from his’ 
majefty of a fimilar compleétion to the 
confideration of a committee of fupply : 
bus, upon the prefent eccafien, when he 
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confidered the importance of the fubjeé, 
he thought a fele&t committee would be at 
tended with advantage, in fo far as the 
houfe would be betier able to form a clear 
Opinion from the report which would fol- 
low. He was convinced, that if the 
houfe fhould be pleated to agree to the ap- 
pointment of a fele& committee, the refult 
would convince every member, that the 
incumbrances upon the civil lift had been 
unavoidably incurred. Sixteen years had 
elapfed fince’ the Jatt fchedule had been 
prefented to the houfe. Events of fingu- 
ar importance had occurred fince that pe- 
riod, which had confiderably enhanced 
the value of every neceflary article. Let 
gentlemen compare there expences fixteen” 
years ago with their prefent didburfements, 
and no argument would be neceflary to 
fhow how the embarraffments upon his 
majefty’s civil ettablifhment had arifen. 
All that he wifhed was, that the houfe 
fhould appoint a feleét committee to take 
the civil iit uuder confideration, without 
forming any preopinion upon the caufes 
which have produced the debt. He was 
defirous of forbeaving from any opinion, 
or of any prefentiment of the nature of the 
report which would be made. When that 
report was made, gentlemen would have 
formed their opinions upon the fubjes, 
and any difeutlion which might be deemed 
neceliary, either to elucidate particular 
items, or to afford any intormation what- 
ever, fhould be moit cheerfully met. He 
concluded by moving, that a {elect com- 
mittee be appointed to take into confidera- 
tion the feveral accounts relative to the 
civil lift, prefented yeiterday by Mr. Ad- 
dington, by command of his majefty, and 
that they report their opinion as the fame 
may appear to them to the houf. 
Mr. SPEAKER having put the queftion, 
Mr. MANNERS SUTTON rofe,-- Yelter- 
day, when the accounts now alluded to by 
Mr. Addington were laid on the table, a 
quettion refpeting the provifion for his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales had 
been afked by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) 5 no aniwer fatisfattory could 
be siven to that queflion. It was in con- 
fequence of what had paffed upon that oc- 
cafion, that he was authorized by his royal 
higknels to make a fhort itatement to the 
houfe. It did not involve any queltion 
between his majeity and his royai high- 
nefs ; fo far from doing fo, fuch was the 
filial regard, attachment, and refpeét, 
cherifhed by the heir apparent fot his au- 
gut father, that his royai highnefs would 


rather forego every advantage which he 


might expect, rauier than the fight dee 
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gree trench upon the rights of the crown, 
or even agitate a claim in the houfe of 
commons, if it was anywife improper. 
The houfe would recolle& that feveral 
grants had been made by parliament for 
the purpofe of fupporting the eftablifhment 
of the prince of Wales, for paying the 
debts of his royal highnefs, and upon his 
marriage. The claim of the prince to the 
dukedom of Cornwall had always been re- 
cognized, and .when he faid fo, he {poke 
from the authority of Mr. Mansfield, 
whofe legal abilities and experience re- 
quired no eulogium. He was aware that 
when the fubjeé&t of his royal highnefs’ 
debts had been touched upon lately, it wa 
in contemplation to put hnn upon an efta- 
blifhment for the redemption of his pro- 
perty, which in 1769, amounted to litrle 
fhort of 400,000], at prefent it amounted to 
little fhort of 9c0,o00l. This was the pro- 
perty of the prince as duke of Cornwall, 
trom which there fell to be dedu&ted the 
expence of his education, and various 
cafualties during his minority. Payments 
had been made to his royal highneis, as 
he had ttated, in confequence of the grants 
of parliament. Thefe payments amount. 
ed altogether to only 295,000]. This 
evidently left a confiderable balance due by 
the public. His annual income fhould 
not be taken into yiew, becaufe, until the 
above balance was paid, the prince was a 
public creditor. Having fully ftated thefe 
points, he proceeded to exprefs the confi- 
dence which his royal highnefs entertained 
that the houfe would a& with its accuftom- 
ed wifdom. It wasa matter of import- 
ance for the public to be acquainted with 
the fituation in which the heir apparent 
was actually placed. It would be found 
that he had net received what he was jutt'y 
entitled to, and that a confiderable ba- 
Jance was remaining unpaid. He did not 
mean to make any propofition upon the 
fubjecst ; it would come with much more 
effect from another quarter, and that it 
would be attended to with that high re- 
f{pe&t which was due to the exajted charac- 
ter of the prince of Wales, he entertained 
no kind of doubt, 

Mr. Fox thanked the hon. gentleman 
for the able and clear manner in which he 
had fated the arrears due to his royal high- 
nes from the duchy of Cornwall. He per- 
fectly approved of the wildom he had 
thown in (lating, in the way he had done, 
that no blame could be imputed either to 
the prefent or any late adminiltration. 
From the firft time he had confidered that 
claim, he-had coniidered it as a quettion 

weil worthy the attention of the houle, be- 
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caufe he heartily wifhed to {ee that claim 
aflerted. He theiefore hoped that the hon. 
gentleman would himéelf bring forward 
the fubjeét, and fubmit a propofition to 
the houfe. In his opinion, it was a ciaim 
of magnitude, confequently an object of 
fingular importance to the prince of Wales, 
and his royal highnefs could not be better 
advifed than to bring it before the houfe. 
He was undoubtedly of opinion, that all 
debts paid out of the prince’s allowance 
ought not to be deduéted out of the ba- 
jance due to him, and which had been fo 
long kept from him. It was the greateft 
hardfhip that any man could labour un- 
der, to have debts publicly ftated, and 
publicly and privately commented upon. 
—Mr. Fox then followed Mr. Sutton 
through feveral of his ftatements, and ex- 
preffed a with that the fubjeét would foon 
come regularly before parliament. With 
regard to the fubje&t immediately in quef- 
tion, as his majetty’s meffage had come 
down, and the neccffary accounts of the 
civil lit had been prefenied, he thould 
certainly fapport the motion for referring 
them to the confideration of a comimnittee, 
becaufe the fubject required the moit mi- 
note, particular, and {crupulous invelti- 
gation. By his affenting to the prefent 
motion, however, he was not to be un- 


derftood as giving a prima facie vote in 


favour of the mealure in general. There 
was one every important circumftance in 
the hiftory of this country fince the revo- 
lution, which was, that it had been the 
principle to grant a certain fum tor the 
civil iit of the king for life. He knew 
that many doubted the propriety of fuch 
a grant, and preferred granting a fum 
from year to year. He could only fay, 
that in his opinion the condu& of our an- 
ceftors in this, asin many other refpects, 
was founded on the ftrongeft balis, uame- 
ly, wifdom. It is upon this principle 
that ample provilion was given to the fo- 
vereign, although it is a limited provifion : 
but, on the other hand, if the civil lift is 
to be brought down now and then to pars 
hament, m order that its debls may be 
difcharged, and if in its expenditure it is 
to be liable to variation, he could fee no- 
thing but the moft dangerous confequences 
refuiting from th fe applications. A cer- 
tain fum is granted for the civil lift, and 
his majelty’s miniiters ought to be careful 
and fuit the expences to the provifion, not 
the provilion to the expences. He fhould 
oblerve generally, that if the lift was vo- 
ted from year to year, that dreadful dif. 
advantages would accrue. For inftance, 
if politics were in the fame firuation in 
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which they were in king William's reign, 
or even in the reign of queen Anne, was 
the houfe fure that the prince, if he want- 
ed money, would not go to the tories, or 
the whigs, and fee which would pay hina 
moft ? It was upon this principle that the 
king might choofz his minifters ; not from 
any talents or virtue they might poffefs : 
not from any cenviction of the high efti- 
mation they were held in by the public ; 
but merely from the money he might be 
able to procure through their influence o- 
ver the party to which they belonged. 
He begged to be underftood as making no 
allufion. Such applications were injuri- 
ous to the country; they were injurious 
to the crown itlelf, becaufe whatever pro- 
fufion may take place, a confidence was 
entertained, that the debts would be paid. 
The independence of the crown would alfo 
fuffer, as by the conftitution the civil litt 
was voted in fupport of its dignity, which 
would be confiderably diminifhed by fuch 
applications. He was therefore againft 
paying the debts of the civil lift, and had 
thought it neceffary to fay thas much up- 
on the fubject.—After a very few further 
obfervations, Mr. Fox concluded by de- 
claring that he fhould wait until he faw 
the report of the committee, in order to 
form his opinion fully upon this important 
fubjest. 

Mr. Pitt thought that it certainly be- 
came the honour of the houfe to adopt 
fome means fer difcharging the debts of 
the prince of Wales ; but he thought it 
improper to propofe any method.—With 
regard to what had fallen from the latt 
hon. gentleman relative to making provi-, 
fion for the civil lift at the commencement 
of each reign, fuch a propofition was 
breaking in upon the very effence of the 
conftitution, and he muft enter his pro- 
teft againft any fuch idea. He fhould go 
fully into the fubje& when the report was 
before the houfe. 

After {ome obfervations from Mr, Ni- 
cholls relative to the leafes let in the duchy 
of Cornwal] during the minority of the 
prince, the motion was put and carried. 

The following twenty-one members 
were then appointed as the fele&t commit- 
tee, five to be a quorum, viz.—Mr. 
Bragge, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
fir W. Scott, Mr. Wiiberforce, Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, lord Arden, Mr. Crew, 
Jord Caft.ereagh, Mr. Plomer, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Baker, fir Robert Buxton, Mr. El- 
lifon, Mr. Stanley, lord Lovain, Mr, 
Burdon, fir James Pulteney, Mr. Sa- 
muel Thornton, Mr. Hobhoufe, Mr, 
French, and Mr. N. Vanfittart. 
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JANUARY 30. 

Yefterday James Belcher, the famous 

igilift, who, together with Burke, ftands 
indifted at the laft quarter feffion for the 
county of Berks, for a mifdemeanour, in 
confpiring to fight, and afterward riot- 
oufly and unlawfully affaulting and pub- 
licly fighting, at Hurley Bottom, in the 
faid county, were brought before N. 
Bond, efq. at Bow-ftreer, by Sayer, one 
of the offers, who apprehended him on 
lord Radnor’s warrant from that county, 
backed by Mr. Sond; when producing 
the neceflary bail to anfwer the faid in- 
di&ment, namely, bimfelf in the fum of 
2001. and two fureties in the fum of rool. 
each, he was liberated. : 

Jofeph Ward and Henry Lee, the for- 
mer fecond to Belcher, and the latter to 
Burke, in the abovementioned battle, and 
who alfo ftand indiéted at the fame feffion, 
for aiding and aflifting in the rict and 
breach of the peace, and who had been 
arrefted under fimilar warrants, appeared 
and entered into a like fecognizance to 
anfwer the complaint.—Burke, not being 
able to find bail, was fent to Reading 
gaol, where be muft remain til! his trial 
comes on, at the next quarter feffions for 
that county. ‘ 
FEBRUARY 3. 

The ftorm of Thusilay fe’nn'ght ex- 
ceeded any thing ever experienced like it 
in the Ifle of man. Upon major ‘Taub- 
man’s eftate at Nunnery, upward of 200 
trees were blown down; feveral others 
were torn up in different parts of the 
ifand ; a great number of houfes unroof- 
ed; the pier at Douglas confiderably in- 
jured : and the golden ball on the top of 
the Jight houfe was blown off into the 
water. 

FEBRUARY 10. 

The prohibition of the exportation from 
Ruffia of planks and matts, iffued by the 
late emperor Paul I, is now repeal:d, and 
the fiee exportation of tmber again per- 
mitted, 

FEBRUARY 13. 

Sierra Leone Houie, Feb. 12.—-Dif- 
patches have been received from the’ go- 
vernor and council of Sierra Leone, dated 
36th of December Jaft, which fiate a fud- 
den and unprovoked attack on the fettle- 
ment, to have been made by fome neigh- 
bouring natives, on the 18th of November. 

The following is the fubitance of the 
governor and counci!l’s communication ; 
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On the morning of the 18th of Nov. 
a body of Timmaneys (the fubje&s of 
king Firama and king Tom) made a fu- 
rious and unexpected affault on the fort. 
A fimall but felec&t party of them, faid to 
be headed by two rebel fettlers, forced 
their way into the fort, fupported by a 
number of markfmen, who kept up a very 
deftru&tive fire on thofe who advanced to 
repel them. In about 15 minutes lieut. 
Laidlow and ferjeant Blackwood, and one 

rivate of the African corps, Mr. Cox, 

r. Crankapone, and feveral others, were 
killed ; and governor Dawes, meffrs. 
Gray, Carr, and fome others, were 
wounded. At length a fmall body of 
foldiers and fettlers, colle&ted from dif- 
ferent quarters, and headed by the go- 
vernor in perfon, gallantly pufhed for- 
ward, and with the bayonet drove the. 
enemy from the fort. —The retreat of the 
affailants foon became general. Their 
lofs appears to have been confiderable, and 
at leaft equal to that fuftained by the de- 
fenders of the fort. The enemy, though 
baffled in their enterprife, ftill maintained 
a threatening pofition to the weftward of 
the cclony, apparently with the hope of 
recruiting their numbers. It became, 
therefore, an objeét of the firft importance 
to diflodge them; and feveral fucceffive 
expeditions, undertaken with this view, 
in which the Maroons affitted, were at- 
tended with fuch fuccefs, that by the 4th 
of December they had been completely 
driven from the diitriét which lies between 
the lettlement and cape Sierra Leone, with 
fcarcely any lofs on the part of the colony. 
This treacherous and unprovoked aggref- 
fion is exclufively attributed to the Tim- 
maneys, and it appears to have ftrongly 
excited the indignation of many of the 
neighbouring African chiefs, feveral of 
whom had repaired, with a confiderable 
number of men, to the affiftance of the 
fettlement, and had joined in the excur- 
fions which were undertaken againft the 
enemy. 

The governor and council obferve—We 
cannot pals unnoticed the exertions of 
thefe brave men, both Europeans and 
fettiers, who detended the fort on the 
morning of the attack. Some of them are 
now infenfible to human praife, and others 
lie Janguithing under the effect of. thole 
wounds to which their intrepidity expofed 
them. Mr. Cox, the florekeeper, was 
fio; dead in attempting to faye the magae 
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zine from the ravages of the enemy. 
Lieut. Laidlow, at the early part of the 
aétion, met with the fame fate. Mr. 
Crankapone, a Nova Scotia black, came 


up to the fort at an early hour: but his — 


folicitude for the fafety of thofe who re- 
mained in-the town, caufed him to return 
thither, He received his firlt wound in 
his way back to the fort. Still preffing 
forward with unabated fpirit, he received 
a fecond and a third, which terminated a 
life diftinguifhed for years by the moft 
important fervices. Such a lois will long 
be felt by the colony. Others, who were 
wounded or efcaped unhurt, are perhaps 
on this occafion entitled to equal praife 
with the foregoing.—-The gallant and un- 
daunted fpirit of Mr. Wilfon, prompted 
him to volunteer his fervices wherever they 
were moft needed. George Clark and 
John Gordon, fettlers, were among the 
foremoft in making the charge which 
drove the enemy out of the fort. The 
foldiers in general behaved with the fteadi- 
nefs of men who had feen fervice, and 
through the whole action kept up a very 
galling and effeétive fire on the enemy. 
Captain Bullen, of his majefty’s floop the 
Walp, has been folicitous, from the hour 
of his arrival, to meet and even prevent 
our withes. The prefence and aid of a 
fhip of war, in a fituation like ours, are 
invaluable. 

When the difpatches came away, fome 
pacific overtures had been made : the con- 
ditions of peace propofed by the company, 
being thole of having the rebel fettlers de- 
livered up, and the diftri& to the wettward 
of Freetown, which had been poffefled by 
king Tom, the principal in the war, ceded 
to the company. 

The governor and council alfo acknow- 
ledge the fervices rendered to the colony 
on this occafion, by capt. Haib, of the 
Hope, and capt. Stott, of the Fraternite, 
two Liverpool letters of ma:que then lying 
in the river. 

Lift of killed and wounded on the morn 
ing of Nov. 18. Killed. —Lieut. Laid- 
low, of the Afiican corps ; ferjeant Black- 
wood, of ditto; W. Hooper, a private 
of ditto; Mr. Cox, ftore-keeper; nine 
fettlers, viz. fix men and three women. 
Mortally wounded. —Wm. Baker, a pri- 
vate of the African corps, fince dead ; J, 
Steel, ditto; five fettlers, of whom four 
are fince dead. Wounded, but alrcady 
recovered, or likely to recover. —Governor 
Dawes, in the fhoulder and breatt ; Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Corr, and Mr. Wilfon, in 
the leg; Mr, Gordon, in the head and 
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fhoulder ; feven privates of the African 
corps ; 24 fettlers, viz. eighteen men and 
fix women. ‘otal killed, or fince dead 
18. Wounded 38. 

Subfequent to the 18th, the following 
lofs was futtained in an attack on one of 
the enemy’s towns, by the explofion of 
fome powder kegs ; Mr. Wilfon, and five 
natives, allies of the colony, were burnt. 
Mr. Wilfon has recovered, but three of 
the natives died. In another attack one 
fearnan of the Wafp was killed and four 
wounded. 

FEBRUARY 15. 

Margate, Feb. 10. The hoy Mar- 
gate, of Margate, John Goodborn, cap- 
tain, Mr. John Sacket, owner, very 
deeply laden with corn for the London 
market, having a crew of four men, and 
twenty eight paflengers, failed trom the 
harbour in moderate weather at three 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and came 
to anchor in the roads till near nine in the 
evening, when they again got under fail, 
and foun after the weathr began to be 
very tempeftuous ; but they continued 
working againft the wind till they had ar- 
rived, about midnight, off Reculver, with 
the intention of going to anchor under the 
hook of Margate fand.—On making their 
laft tack toward the land, the ftrop of the 
founding lead broke, and though the veflel 
was put about, yet before another lead 
could be fitted the ftruck, it was fuppofed, 
on the tail of the Reculver fand: they 
then let go the anchor, and the water 
flowing, the veflel fwung off and rode 
clear. They then got up the anchor, and 
fetting the fails, the was drawn off the 
land, when the gib-tackle broke, which 
made it impoflible to get her head from 
the wind: the captain then lathed down 
the tiller, and went forward to fet another 
gib-fail, when, by the veflel’s ftriking the 
ground, the tiller was rent in two, and 
before it could be replaced the rudder was 
beat off, and thereby the veffel was ren- 
dered totally unmanageable. They then 
let go their anchor a fecond time, but the 
hoy continuing to beat on the ground in 
the moft alarming manre®, and apprehend- 
ing fhe had fprung a leak, and finding 
the pumps were choaked, they were forced 
to jet flip the cable, and Jet her drive in to 
fhore, on which fhe was beaten about a 
mile and a half from the village of Recul- 
ver. The fcene then became truly hor- 
rible, as a moft dreadful fea was breaking 
over the veflel every moment, and the wo- 
men and children uttering the moft lament- 
able cries. In the midit of this diftrefs, 
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in the conneétion of the late rev. John 
Wefley, like the true chriftian and faith- 
ful divine, with great refignation, ex- 
horted and prayed with his fellow-fufferers, 
and was heard by the furvivors to the very 
hit, lifting his voice in fupplications and 
praifes to his Redeemer.—Five of the paf- 
fengers and four of the crew having taken 
to the fhrouds, were faved by continuing 
there till the water was fo lowered that 
they could get on the fhore, about five in 
the morning. One other paffenger, Mr. 
Jeffe Carroway, of Margate, was {wept 
off the deck, but moft providentially, af- 
ter fome little exertion, was thrown on 
the beach by the waves, and efcaped ; and 
fuppofes that very foon after the cabin was 
filled with water, and feven paffengers 
who remained therein drowned, and the 
remaining fourteen and the captain, who 
were on deck, were then fwept away by 
the mercilefs waves, as while he lay on 
the beach, he heard a general feream of 
diftrefs, and then ali was ftill!—The 
fcene which the morning prefented to the 
afflisted {peétators, who by ten o'clock 
were fome hundreds, from Margate and 
the neighbouring villages, it is impoflible 
to defcribe, as within the {pace of a mile 
and a half on the beach, fixteen men and 
women lay dead on the fhore, and very 
foon after feven other paffengers were taken 
in the fame ttate from the cabin, making 
in the whole twenty three perfons ; as 
follows : 

Loft.—Of Margate—John Goodborn, 
captain; Mr. Bone, carpenter; Mr. H. 
Thoraton, ditto; Sarah Thornton, his 
wife: H. Thornton, their fon, aged fix- 
teen years; Mrs. Crow; and Thos. Ed- 
munds, fon of Thos. Edmunds, White 
Hart inn, aged nineteen years. From 
Margate—Mifs A Smith Netbitt, No. 5, 
Holles-ftreet, Clarc-market, London ; 
Mrs. Owen ; —— Wood, of Little Cisel- 
fea, her fervant; Mary. Hoof, of Rother- 
hithe; Sarah Watfon, of Folkftonc, fer- 
vant at the White Hart, Margate: and 
Mrs. Tatnal, of Ram{gate. From Ramf 
gete—Robert 3; Sarah Jones, No. 6, 
Vere-tlreet, Clare-market, both fervants 
to mifs Miller, at Ramfgate; Robert 
Melville, of Londou, hoftler ; 
Furnden, of Guiidtord, from Mr. Pierce’s, 
fhoemaker ; a man from Mr. Spurgeon’s, 
butcher ; an American failor, who {aid 
he had been caft away before. From 
Broadftairs—Mrs. Jacobs and Mrs. Field, 
of Broaditairs; John Taylor, fon of J. 
Taylor, thipwright, of Wapping ; and 
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Tohn Beazley, No. 9, Liffon-fireet, near 
Paddington. 

Saved.—Mr. Jefle Carroway, Mar- 
gate; Mr. Nuckel, of the library, Broad- 
Stairs; Mr. Taylor, Margate; Mr. 
Field, Broadftairs ; Bufbridge, St. 
Peter's; and ——— Dare, of London, 
The Crew—Edward Sayer, mate; John 
Smith, John Wood, and William Sin- 
gleton, failors. 

FEBRUARY 18. 

Yelterday the feffion commenced at the 
Old Bailey, before the judges Hotham, 
Chambre, and Le Blanc, the recorder, 
&c. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

The public will be gratified to hear that 
the gold medals the grand fignor directed 
to be prefented to the officers employed in 
Egypt, as a teftimony of the high fenfe 
which he entertained of their gallant and 
memorable achievements, have been deli- 
vered accordingly, The following order 
has been iffued on the occafion by the of- 
ficer commanding the 28th regiment at 
Winchefter :— , 

* Lieut. col. Chambers has the happi- 
nefs to inform the regiment, that he has 
this moment received from gen. White- 
locke, through the commanding officer of 
the diftri€t, a gold medal for each officer 
who was prefent with the corps on its 
landing in Egypt. ‘The medal is a pre 
fent from the grand fignor, and an ho- 
nourable teftimouy of his approbation, 
and of the high fenf the Ottoman Porte 
entertains of the gallant and brilliant fuc- 
cels achieved by the regiment, and our 
brother officers and foldiers, in the late 
important and ever memorable ations in 
Egypt. Lieut. col. Chambers having 
witneffed the faithful and gallant exer- 
tions of the officers and men in Egypt, 
who contributed fo much to raife the glory 
of the Britith arms, and to crown the 
campaign againit the beft troops of France, 
with the moft brilliant fuccefs, cannot re- 
frain on this occafion to exprefs his fincere 
hope that they may long live to enjoy this 
mark of the grand fignor’s approbation, 
and the applaufe and gratitude of their 
king and country.’ 

How well the officers of the 28th regi- 
ment have merited this mark of diftinc- 
tion, and how much they are entitled to 
the applaufe and gratitude of their king 
and country, will beft appear by advert. 
ing briefly to the very arduous part which 
it fell to the fot of this corps to perform in 
the memorable aétion of the 21h of 
March. 


Ow that day the 28th regiment 
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was pofted-in a redoubt a little in front of 
the referve, where it received the firft onfet 
of a chofen body of the enemy, volunteers 
for that particular fervice. After repeat- 
ed efforts to take the works, in which they 
fometimes got to the top, they were re- 
pulfed with great (laughter. In this def- 
perate confli& the 28th and 58th were en- 
gaged for nearly twenty minutes, and the 
ammunition of thefe two advanced corps, 
160 rounds, almoft expended, before the 
fecond line could come to their fupport, 
when the enemy made their laft effort, in 
which they were fo completely. defeated by 
the 23d, 42d, general Stewart’s brigade, 
&c. It was during this awful period 
that the enemy’s cavalry charged the 28th 
in rear, while warmly engaged with the 
infantry in front (the gorge of the redoubt 
being quite open) when the rear rank 
faced about, gave them one fire, which 
killed or wounded every man and horfe 
in fight, and then refumed their proper 
ert regularly as if nothing had hap- 
ened. 

On Wednefday a numerous meeting of 
the Highland fociety was held at the Shak- 
fpeare tavern, and application having been 
made by the fociety to the colonel of the 
Highland reciment that diftinguifhed them- 
felves fo highly in the battle of the 21ft of 


March, betore Alexandria, for ferjeant 
Sinclair, who took the ttandard from the 
otlicer belonging to Bonaparte’s invinci- 
hics,:4o attend the mecting, he accord- 
insty came from Wincheiter, where the 

iment is lying, and had the honour of 


dining with the focicty. He was told if 
le withed to leave the army, the fociery 
would provide for him in another way 3 
this he declined, and the fociety came to 
the vefolution to proguré him a captain's 
commiflion, The fociety have refolved to 
have medals ftruck in honour of the vic. 
tory, and to prefent them to all the offi- 
cers and men of the regiment. 
FEBRUARY 23. 

A welancholy accident happened a few 
nights ago, at the houfe of Richard Hif- 
fernan, efg. in Weymouth-fireet, Port- 
Jand-place. After the family, had retived 
to rett, Mrs. Hiffernan, and a lady ona 
vifit at the houfe, were alarmed by the 
imeli of fométhing burning ; they proceed- 
ed down ftairs, and upon opening the 
kitchen door, they beheld the cook lying 
on the floor, burnt in a mait thocking 
manner. Medical affiftance was imme. 
diately fent for, but it was found that the 
poor creatuie had been dead fome time be- 
fore the was firit difcovered, It is fup- 
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pofed the accident muft have happened 
from the candle, which was burning near 
her, as there was not a particle of fire in 
the grate. An inqueft was held on the 
body, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of —Accidental death. 

DIVING BOAT. 

St. Aubin, a man of letters at Paris, 
and member of the Tribunate, gives the 
following account of the bateau plongeur, 
a diving-boat, lately difcovered by Mr. 
Fulton, an American :— 

I have, fays he, juft been to infpe& the 
plan and fection of a nautilus, or diving» 
boat, invented by Mr. Fulton, fimilar to 
that with which he lately made his curious 
and intercfting experiments at Havre and 
Breft. 

The diving-boat, in the conftru&tion of 
which he is now employed, will be capae 
cious enough to contain eight men, and 
provifions enough for twenty days, and 
will be of jufficient ftrength and power to 
enable him to plunge 100 feet under wa- 
ter, if neceilary. He has contrived a ree 
feryoir for air, which will enable eight 
men to remain under water for eight 
hours.-—When the boat is above water, 
it has two fails, and looks juft like a com- 
mon boat. When fhe is to dive, the 
mafts and fails are ffruck. In making his 
experiments at Havre, Mr. Fulton not 
only rermuined a whole hour under water 
with three of his companions, but held 
his boat parallel to the horizon at any 
given depth. He proved that the compafs 
points as correctly under the water as on 
the furface, and that while under water, 
the boat made way at the rare of half a 
league an hour, by means contrived for 
that perpofe. 

It is not twenty years fince all Europe 
was aftonifhed at the firft afcenfion of men 
in balloons : perhaps in a few years they 
wili not be teis furprifed to fee a flotilla’ of 
diving-boats, which, on a given fignal, 
fhall, to avoid the purfuit of an enemy, 
plunge under water, and rife again feveral 
leagues from the place where they de- 
feended ! 

The attention of balloons has hitherte 
been of no advantage, becaufe no. means 
have been found to direét their courfe. 
But if fuch means could be difcovered, 
what would become of camps, cannon, 
fortrefles, and the whole art of war? 

Bot if we have not fucceeded in (teering 
the balloon, and even were it impoffible to 
attain that objedt, the cafe is different with 
the diving-boat, which can be conducted 
under water in the {ame manner as upon 

- 
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the furface. It has the advantage of fail- 
ing like a common boat, and allo of div- 
ing when it is purfued.—Wiih thefe quali- 
ties it is fit fu carryingMecret orders ; to 
fuccour a blockaded port, and to examine 
the force and polition of an enemy in their 
own harbours. Thefe are fure and evi- 
dent benefits, which the diving-boat at 
prefent promifes. But who can fee all the 
confequences of this difcovery, or the im- 
provements of which it is fufceptible ? 
Mr. Fulton has already added to his boat 
a machine, by means of which he blew 
up a large boat in the port of Breft ; and 
if by future experiments the -fame effe& 
could be produced on trigates or fhips of 
the line, what will become of maritime 
wars, and where will failors be found to 
man fhips of war, when it is phyfical 
certainty, that they may every moment be 
blown into the air by means of a diving- 
boat, againit which no human forefight 
can guard them? 

FEBRUARY 265. 

* The following comparative ftatement of 
the Britifh and French marine, at the 
commencement of the war in 1793 3 and 
at the prefent period, cannot fail to be 
highly gratifying to every true friend of 
England 

The Brith navy, in Frbruary, 1793, 
contifted of 
Ships of the line. 
135 
202 


Being an increafe of 67 


Frigates, 
133 
277 


ee 
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1793) 


In O&. 1801. 


The French navy, in February, 
confitting of 

Ships of the line. Frigates. 

80 66 

35 


——- 


In O&. 1301, 29 


~~ 


51 
During the war, go French, Spanith, 
Dutch, or Danith, thips of the line, tour 
fifties—1g90 frigates—250 floops—g4o 
privateers, and about §500 merchantmen, 
have been lott, taken, or deltroyed. 


Being a decreafe of 31 


DominGa. 

THE flate of St. Domingo, both with 
refpect to France and our coijonies in the 
Welt Indies, becomes every day the fub- 
ject of increaled intereit. Wohiie the pub- 
lic waits with anxiety to learn the arrival 
and fate of the expedition which failed on 
the 14th of December from France, we 
are enabled to lay belore our readers {e- 
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veral important details relative to the late 
alarming infurrection, and the general 
ftate of the ifland, tranfmitted in letters 
from Port Republicain. 

In the maflacres committed by the ne- 
groes, on the breaking out of the infur- 
rection, it is now afcertained that the 
number of white people who perifhed is 
much greater than was at firft generally 
imagined. It was originally ftated at 
about two hundred, next raifed to three 
hundred and feventy, and the lift of fut- 
ferers were afterward fwelled to five hun- 
dred. It now however appears, from 
further invettigation and more correét ac- 
counts, that no lefs than eight hundred, 
including men, women, and children, 
have loft their lives. ‘Fhe infurgents are 
defcribed by thofe who were witneffes of 
the barbarous fcenes, and who were for- 
tunate enough to efcape, to have been 
guilty of the moft atrocious cruelty. 
Whaole parithes were laid walte by the con- 
fpirators ; and fome idea of the deter- 
mined fpirit and fang froid with which 
thofe favages proceeded to the work of 
blood, may be conceived by the following 
circumftance : in one of the parifhes thus 
devaftated refided monfieur Rabie, a gen- 
tleman of confiderable property, who had 
arrived but a few weeks before from 
Nantes, with his wife, two fons, a daugh- 
ter, and a tutor for his fons in order to 
take pofleffion of his eftates under the pro- 
teétion of the new government. He was 
at dinner with his family, when a band of 
negroes entered, headed by one belonging 
to the plantation. Having enquired the 
caufe of their abrupt intrufion, he was 
anfwered by his own negro, that they 
came to bleed him and his family. Monf, 
Rabie, his two fons, and their tutor, 
were inftantly butchered by the favages, 
who made ute of iong knives, known by 
the name of manchettes. His wife and 
daughter fled by a back entrance upon the 
appearance of the negroes, and efcaped in 
a boat, as the plantation was fituate on 
the coatt. 

General Touffaint and his principal of- 
ficers highly dittinguithed themielves, from 
the difclofure of the eonipiracy to its fup- 
prefion, for their a&tivity and zeal in pro- 
teGiing the white inhabitants. The rigour 
with which Toutfaint punifhed the infur- 
gents, particularly thofe who were con- 
cerned in the mafiacres, was indeed, as he 
himtelf obierves in his official addrefs, 
calculated to * (trike terror into. the molt 
hardened criminals.” In lefs than fifteen 
days above 2Q00 were executed. 
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When thefe accounts, which reach to 
the 13th of December, came away from 
St. Domingo, although tranquillity was 
in general reftored, a “confiderable degree 
of diftruf and alarm prevailed, and even 
fome families had been maffacred at Mari- 
gas, near Port aux Cayes, by thofe hords 
of brigands which ftill remained in _rebel- 
lion. They are chiefly compofed of run- 
away negroes, and under the command 
of L’Amonderance, a fellow of a moft 
daring intrepidity, whom they have chofen 
for their leader. They occupy an al- 
mott impregnable pofition in the mountains 
and fattneffes between Port Republicain 
and Port aux Cayes. L*Amouderance 
was extremely active in the late revolt, 
and profeffes himfelf an irreconcileable 
enemy to all European conneétion. 





SHERIFFS appointed for the Year 1802. 

BEDFORDSHIRE —John Higgins, jun. 
of Turvey, efq. 

Berkthire—The hon. Thomas Windfor, 
of Braywick, 

Buckinghamfhire—James Oldham Old- 
ham, of Miflenden-abbey, 

Cambridge and Huntingdon—Thomas 
Aveling, of Whittlefea, 

Chethire—Lawrence Wright, of Mottram 
St. Andrew, 

Cornwall—Thomas Carlyon, of Tre- 
grehan, 

Cumberland—Edward Hafell, of Dale- 
main, 

Derbyfhire—Thomas Princep, of Croxall, 

Devon thire—Pottponed. 

Dorfetfhire—Edmund Morton Pleydell, of 
Whatcombe, 

Effex—Robert Raikes, of Great Illford, 

Glouceflerfhire—James Muitgrave, of 
Barnfley- park, 

HerefordthiieEdward Bolton Clive, of 
Treville, 

Hertfordthire—Jacob Bofanquet, of Brox- 
born- park, 

Kent— Thomas Godfrey, of Ath, 

Leicefterfhire—Poltponed. 

Lincolnfhire—Henry Dalton, of Naith, 

Monmouththire— Thomas Morgan, of the 
Hill, 

Norfolk—Robert Wilfon, of Didlington, 

Northamptonfhire—Robert Cary Elwes, of 
Great Billing, 

Northumberland—Charles William Bigge, 
of Benton-houfe, 

Nottingham fhire—Robert Lowe, of Oxton, 

en Toovey, of Nettle- 

ed, 
Rutlandhire-William Gilfon, of Bur- 
leigh, 
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Shropthire—W illiam Ferriday, of Dawla 
Parva, 

Somerferhhire—Benjamia Greenhill, of 
Stone Eafton, 

Stafford fhire—Robert Parker, of Park-hall, 
efqrs. ; 

Sou: hampton—Sir Edward Hulfe, of Breae 
more, bart. 

Suffolk — Thomas Cuckfedge, of Bury St. 
Edmund's, 

Surry—Edward Peppin, of Walton-lodge, 
eiqrs. 

Suffex—SirWm. Athburnham, of Broom- 
ham, bart. 

Warwickhhire —Heneage Legg, of Afton, 
efq. 

Wilthhire—Sir Andrew Bayntun, of Spye- 
park, bart. 

Warcetteifhiie—Thomas Newnham, of 
Broadwas, efq. 

Yorkthire—Sir William Foulis, of In- 
gleby-manor, bart. 


SouTH WaALts. 


Carmarthen—Thomas Owen, of Glaf- 
foult, 

Pembrokefhire—Hugh Sto okes, of Hub- 
beriton, 

Cardiganthire—David Davis, of Glan yr 
Occas, 

Glaino: ganfhire—Richard Manfel Phillips, 
of Sketty- hall, 

Brecon—Joleph Sparkes, of Penyworlod, 

Radaor—John Sherburne, of Lladdyin- 
dod, efqrs. 


NortTH WALES. 


Carnarvon—Robert Wynne, of Llaunerchs 

Angelfey—William Bulkeley Hughes, of 
Bryndda, 

Merioneth—John Meredith Mottyn, of 
C} fegir, 

Montgomer v—Pryce Jones, of Colronidd, 

_Denbi. -h—Daniel Led, of Llannesch park, 
elqrs. 

Fiint—Sir Stephen Glynne, of Brond- lane, 
bart. 


Circuits for the Lent Assizes. 

Northern—Lord Kenyon, and Mr. juftice 
Rooke. 

Norfolk—-Lord Alvanley, and Mr. juftice 
Grofe. 

Midland—Chief baron, and Mr. baron 
Graham. 

Home— Mr. baron Hotham, and Mr, juf- 
tice Heath. 

Oxford—Mr. baron Thomfon, and Mr. 
juftice Chambre. ‘ 

Wettern—Mr. juttice Laurence, and Mr. 

juftice Le Blanc. 
T 2 
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Sutps captured from the ENEMy. 
ESPERANCE, Spanifh privateer, by 
the Lark. 
Chiffone, French frigate, of 42 guns, 
by the La Sybille. 


MARRIAGES. 

SIR Francis Vincent, bart. to mils Jane 
Rouverie, fourth daughter of the hon. 
Edward Bouverie, M. Pp. 

Colcnel Crofbie, to mifs Thomas, only 
diughter of George William Thomas, 
eig. M. P. 

Ifaac D'Ifraeli, efq. of the Adelphi, to 
mifs Balevi, of Billitgr-fquare. 

Ro'«rr Dewas, efq. of Clapham, Surry, 
to mifs Welt, of the fame place. 

Right hon. lord Sinclair, to mifs Chif- 
hole, only daughter of James Chifholme, 
elq. 


DEATHS, 
RIGHT hon. lady Lucy Meyrick. 
John Rapalje, efq. of Renfington, aged 


74- 

M.s. Lambert, of Little Chelfea, aged 

ro 

John Cartier, efq. of Bedgbury, Kent. 

Sir H. W. Sheridan, bart. of Elford- 
houle, Kent. 

Thomas Walker, efq. accountant-ge- 
nera! of the court of Chancery, aged 74. 

Piul Vaillant, efq. aged 87. 

Wiiliam Miles, efg. aged 80. 

Lady Jane Courtenay, aged 79. 

Right hon. Welbore Elijs Agar, lord 
Mendip, aged 89. 

Countefs of Leicefter. 

Captain Henry Collins, aged 78. 

Rear-admira! J. Brenton. 

John White, efq. of the houf of com- 
mons. 

Earl of Clare, lord-chancellor of Ire- 
land. 

Farl of Belmore. 

G-orge Auguftus Delanoe, efq. 

Right hon. admiral lord Graves. 

Duke of St. Aiban’s. 

Dy. D. P. Layard, of Greenwich, aged 
$2. 
William Browne, efq. late governor of 
Bermuda. 

Rev. Samuel A'derfey, of Chehhire, 
aged 38. 

Mis. J. Buller, of Morval, daughter 
of the bifhep of Ely. 

Lady Anttruther. 

George Innes, efq: of the Adelphi. 

Thomas Seals, of Grasfthrop, Notting- 
hamfiire, aged 106. 

Dr. John Moore, author-of Zeluco, &e. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

RIGHT hon. fir John Mitford, knt.— 
to be a baron of the unied kingdom, by 
the title of baron Redefilale, opfRedetdale, 
in Northumberland ; a!fo 

The faid John baron Redefdale to be 
chancellor and keeper of the great feal of 
Trelsnd. 

Lincoln’s-Inn. Hilary Term—The fo!l- 
lowing gentlemen have been called to the 
degree of Barrifters at Law, by the ho- 
nourable fociety of Lincoln’s-Inn :— 
Francis Williams Sanders, James Wake, 
Chriftopher Thomas Tower, John Peter 
Grant, Robert Vyner, Samuel Woodfield 
Paul, Edward Vernon Utrerfon, Henry 
Clive, Jofeph Martin, Abraham Moore, 
Edward Jeiningham, aud Edward William 
Roberts, efyrs. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTTeE. 
JANUARY 26. 

D. HUGHES, Liverpcol, draper. 

S. Booth, Romiley, Chefter, muflin- 
manufacturer, 

T. Mattingly, Stanford in the Vale, 
Berkthire, corn-dealer. 

J. Sharpe, Luton, Bedfordhire, fhop- 
keeper. 

J. Collie, Little Buth-lane, Cannon- 
ftreet, otl-broker. 

J. Scott, Knottingley, Yorkfhire, {eri- 
vener. 

B. George, Pope’s Head-alley, needle- 
maker. 

G. Simeock, Boit and Tun. yard, Fleet- 
fireet, coach-maitter. 

W. Rothweli, Manchefter, manufac- 
turer. 

W. Smalley, Blackburn, Lancafhire, 
cotton- manufacturer, 

J. Lupton, Middicham, Yorkhhire, dea- 
er. 

J. Wilfon, Strand, umbrella-maker, 

JANUARY 30. 

S. Morton, Witney, Oxford, blanket- 
weaver. 

J. Wilkes, St. James’-ftreet, gunfmith, 

J. Paiker, Carlby, Lincolnfhire, miller. 

C. Cobb, Ringwood, in Hanis, linen- 
draper. 

J. Lafargue, Walbrook, meichant. 

W. Savage, Liverpool, merchant. 

J. Mathiion, Liverpoo!, merchant. 

S. Neck, and J. Nock, Dudley, Wor- 
cefterthire, ironmongers. 

C. Paddey, W. Purcell, and J, Har- 
greaves, Congleton, Cheiter, cotron-ma~ 
nufadtwiers. 

R. Dyer, Witney, Oxford, blanket. 
weaver. 
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W. Field, Streatham, Surry, victualler. 

W. R. Amber, Old Brentford, timber- 
merchant. 

C. G. Howard, Conduit-ftreet, Hano- 
ver-fquare, milliner. 

R. Gillham, Holywell-ftreet, Strand, 
tavern-keeper. 

W. Jefts, Strand, haberdafher. 

J. Dyke, Manley, Chefter, corn-dealer. 

FEBRUARY 2. 

J. R. Anderfon, Throgmorton-ftreet, 
merchant. 

J. Gray, Birmingham, horfe-dealer. 

J. Lees, and S.. Slater, Manchefter, dea- 
lers in weft and twift. 

R. Clarke, King-{treet, Covent-garden, 
linen-draper. 

R. Stubbs the elder, R. Stubbs the 
younger, G. Stubbs, and J. Stubbs, 
Stockton-upon-Tees, Durham, uphold- 
ers. 

G. Danfor; and A. Z. D. Cuvelie, 
Lancafter, brokers. 

T. Smith, Derby, worfted-fpinner. 

T. Cook, Much Cowarn, Hereford- 
fhire, farmer. 

J. Cox, Church-ftreet, Hackney, oil- 
man. 

J. Barnefley, and J. Smith, Bedwardine, 
Worcelterfhire, Morocco fhoe-manufac- 
turers. 

FEBRUARY 6. 

R. J. Lambe, London, merchant. 

J. Dyke, Manley, Chefter, corn-dealer. 

J. Watfon, Brocksfield, Northumber- 
land, corn-merchant. 

BR. Ring, Tunbridge, Kent, carpenter. 

R. B. Jamefon, Droitwich, Worcetter- 
fhire, miller. 

J. Gilpin, Wrexham, in Denbighthire, 
linen. draper. : 

= Ruaderforth, Bithopfgate ftrect, ftay- 
maker. 

C. Rogerfon, Warrington, merchant. 

J. Spencer, Circus-ttreet, Marybone, 
builder. 

M. Benjamin, Lime-ftreet-{quare, mer= 
chant. 

J. Elvy the younger, Maidftone, Kent, 
taylor. 

: FEBRUARY 9. 

J. Graham, — Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
baker. 

J. Cunningham, Yoxford, in Suffolk, 
grocer. 

J. E. Holmes, and W. Hall, Crofby- 
{quare, merchfnts. 

W. Tremlett, Totnes, in Devonfhire 
thopkeeper, 2 
T. Bent, Davyhulme, Lancafhire, °° 

ton-manufaclurer, 
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I. R. Dale, Exeter, earthenwareman. 
_F. Lodge, Pontefract, in Yorkthise, 
vintner. 
W. Jacks, Briftol, merchant. 
I. Hancock, Brittol, cheefe-fa&tor. 
FERRUARY 13. 
W. Earle, and J. Hemet, Albemarles 
ftreet, booktellers. 
A. Dulau, Soho-fquare, hookfeller. 
J. Afhworth, Wadfworth, Yorkthire, 
fhopkeeper. 
R. S. Biley, Old-ftreet, rope manufac- 
turer. 
H. Turner, St. Martin’s-le grand, filk- 
manufacturer. * 
R. Bell, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, butcher. 
J. Jones, Cheiter, thoe-maker. 
E. V. Wertheim, Arundel-ftreet, in the 
Strand, merchant. 
J. Jones, Kingfton-upon-Hull, grocer. 
A. Johnfon, Chefterfield, Derbythire. 
grocer. 
FEBRUARY 16. 
S. Wells, Leonard-fquare, Shoreditch, 
corn-chandler. 
B. Jackfon, Wentworth, in Yorkthire, 
corn-dealer. 
T. Gamble the younger, 
woolcomber, 
C. Alderfon, Beccles, Suffolk, thop- 
keeper 
W. Fifher the younger, Brieft-whiftle, 
Yorkhhire, clothier. 
G. Hawkins, Fith-ttreet-hill, druggift. 
J. Snowden, Liverpool, merchant. 
FEBRUARY 20. 
S. Newton, Manchelter, corn-fa&tor. 
S. Every, Liverpool, thip-chandler. 
G. Dike, Abingdon-ftreet, Weftminfter, 
fhoemaker. 
J. Reeves, 
garden, dealer. 
T. Starcy, Newgate-ftreet, wholefale 
linen -draper. 
R. Comber, Lewes, Suffex, watch- 
maker. 
J. Rothwell, Nottingham, hofier. 
J. E. Wallis, Colchefier, merchant. 
E. Parquet, Somers Town, diftiller. 
M. M‘Garry, Bell Wharf, Shadwell, 
vidtualler. 
J. Lyon, Savage-gardens, merchant. 
R. Bakewell, Bridges-ftreet, Covent- 
garden, coffeehoufe- keeper. 
H. Hiams, Waller-row, Lambeth, um- 
brella- maker. 
P. Winton, Bermondfey, viétualler. 
J. Underwood, Great Marlborough- 
ftreet, apothecary. 
A. Arbuthnot, and R. Bracken, Phil- 
pot-lane, merchants. 


Leicefter, 


Chandos-ftreet, Covent- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

FORSYTH’s Treatife on Fiuit Trees, 
ato, 1 118 6d. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Mifcellaneous Writ- 
ings, 12mo, 6s 6d. 

Burder’s Oriental Cuftoms, or [lluftra- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, 8vo, 9s 6d. 

Minerva Caftle, 3 vol. r2mo0, 13s 6d. 

Accufing Spirit, 4 vol. 12mo, 18s. 

Old Enough to be Sure! 2 vol. 12mo, gs. 

Hiftory of Netterville, or Chance Pedef- 
trian, 2 vol. z2mo, 8s. 

Folly as it flies, a Comedy, 2s 6d. 

Poor Gentleman, a Comedy, 2s 6d, 

School for Prejudice, a Comedy, 2s. 

I] Bondocani, or the Caliph Robber, an 
Opera, 1s 6d. 

St..David’s Day, a Farce, 1s. 

Fulton’s Englith Diétionary, 
3a2zmo, 4s, bound. 

Brook’s Dialogue between a Lady and 
her Pupils, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Birom’s Inquiry into the Corn Trade, 
qto, 125. 

Soulavie’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
Lewis xvi, 6 vol. 8vo, 2! 8s. 

Tytler’s Elements of General Hiftory, 
z vol. 8vo, 125. 

Buffon’s Natural Hiftory of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds and Serpents, 4 vol. 8vo, 
2i 2s. 

Marfhall’s Law of Infurance, 2 vol. 
royal 8vo, i] 8s. 

Evans’ Effays on the Action for Money 
had and received, on the Law of Al- 
furances, &c. 8vo, 108 6d. 

Abbott’s Law relative to Merchant's 
Ships, 8vo, 9s. 

Home’s Eliftory of the Rebellion, in 
3745, 4'0, 1] 4s. 

Maltby’s Illuftrations of the Trath of 
the Chriltian Religion, 8vo, 5s 6d. 

Cecil’s Memoirs of John Bacon, Efq. 
2s 6d. . 

Urania, or The Ilumine, a Comedy, 2s. 
Wakefield Caltle, 3 vol. 12mo, 13s 6d. 
Brewlter’s Secular Effay, or View of 

Events in the 18th Century, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, 2 vol. 1zmo, 7s. 
Colleétanea; Anecdotes, &c. from 

Foreign Authors, 12mo, 55. 

Claims of Literature, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Cornelia, or Myftic Tomb, 4 vol. 
i2mo, 18s. 

Piowden’s Conftiiution of the United 
Kingdom, 8vo, 10s. 

Lamb’s John Woodvil, with Frag- 
ments of Burton, 12mo, 3s. 

Dallas’ Elements of Self-knowledge, 
&vo, 10s 6d. 

Sawrey’s Inquiry into {ome of the Efizdis 
of the Venereal Prifon, Syo, 5s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or C RN. 
February 13, 1802. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhels. 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye» Basley. Oats, 
s. oe & d. Se d. Se d. 
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Maritime Counties. 
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Cambridge 
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York 
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Northumberland 
Cumberland 
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Angleiea 
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Average of England and Wales. 


Per Quarter 75 of47 2hgt gle 1° 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, January 1802, 
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29,99 | 31 
29,82 , 36 
29,94 3! 
30,14 30,5 
30,29 30 
39,19 34 
29:73 39595 
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Weather, &c.. 


Rain 0,23 





hazy 

hazy 

hazy. cloudy. little fleet and fnow 
- little eet: wind £ anc fnow 
- fine 

. cloudlefs eve 

- a few flakes of fnow at times 
« little fleet at times: {now 

. gentle fnow: more fnow 

. little fleet at times x 

« little fnow : 

. clear night and wind £ 
hazy: thick upward 


: drizzling 


hazy 

. liftle foggy 

little foggy. fine night 
foggy. littie fnow. fine 
hazy 

not cloudy 

hazy 

little fnow. not cloudy 

not cloudy. fine night 
hazy 

hazy 

not cloudy 

haay. thick upward at night 
- fine. wind wsw 

« thick upward at night 
hazy. thick npward at eve 
foggy. fine : more hazy 
hazy. thick upward at eve 
hazy. cloudy: gentle rain 
gentle rain. fine night 

: thick upward 

- rain at night: windy and fine 


- Cloudy eve. lefs wind and fine 


- calm and cloudlefs night 

: cloudy 

hazy. cloudy night: littie rain 
hazy. cloudy and drizzly 

: fine 

foggy. fine 

hazy. clear night 

hazy 

hazy. th'ck upward at night 


. barometer 20,66 at night: fine 
little fogey. fine 

+ clear night 

- drizzly at times 


drizzly at times. little rain at night 


- fine 
hazy. little rain at eve. fine 
- thowery. cloudy 


+ drizzly at timese little rain at eve. windy 
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